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As Much As $75,000,000 
Worth Of Radium 


“HIS single x-ray tube produces as much 
radiation energy as would radium worth 
$75,000,000. This tube—one of several de- 
veloped and built by G-E scientists—is help- 
ing medical science to make further and more 
rapid gains in the battle against disease. 


For more than 25 years, General Electric 
research scientists have led the steady im- 
provement in x-ray development. From their 
work—with thousands of volts from giant 
transformers, with tanks of purified oil— 
have come better and ever better x-ray tubes. 
Physicians and surgeons have gained more 
compact and more powerful tools for diag- 


nosis and therapy—better tools with which 
to safeguard your health. 


Other developments in the Research Labora- 
tory, in Schenectady, also work for better 
health. There is the inductotherm, which 
permits medical science to produce, at will, 
curative fevers in the patient’s body. There 
are sources of ultraviolet radiation for the 
treatment of rickets in children. And in all 
these aids to medicine, the results of years of 
scientific investigation are being applied to 
the relief of suffering, to the treatment of 
disease, to the improvement of the health 
and well-being of millions of people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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The government taking land from the powerful and giving 
it to the peon. Labor working together to win its ends. 
Artists painting, sculpturing, singing. Schools pioneering 
in social planning. 


Here also the loveliness of high mountains and tropical 
valleys, of unspoiled villages and unbelievable markets. 
Here the archeological wealth of the Maya, the Toltec, 
the Mixtec, the Zapotec and the Aztec. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
a non-profit, incorporated agency for the increase of un- 
derstanding and appreciation between the Americas, 
invites men and women of constructive curiosity to join 


Mural by Diego Rivera 


The Twelfth Seminar in Mexico 


MEETING IN MEXICO CITY AND CUERNAVACA JULY 7-27, 1937 


Among those who will make up the faculty will be the following (changes will be announced later): 


Federico Bach, economist and social diagnostician. Hubert Herring, writer on Latin American affairs. 
Ramon Beteta, economist and student of international affairs. Oscar Rabasa, international lawyer. 
Phillips Bradley of Amherst, on international relations. Robert E. Redfield, ethnologist of the University of Wisconsin. 
Carlos Chavez, composer and director of the Orquesta Sinfénica Daniel Catton Rich, of the Chicago Art Institute, on modern art. 

de Mexico. Diego Rivera, painter. 
John Collier, Indian commissioner. Herbert J. Spinden, authority on the archeology of Mexico 
Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros, economist. and Guatemala. 
Erna Fergusson, writer on Mexico and Guatemala. Charles Thomson of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, authority on Mexican folk arts. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, labor leader. 

The Seminar in Mexico is an introduction to the 


life and people of Mexico. It seeks to open up for 
a group of inquiring Americans some knowledge of 
the social program, the artistic renaissance, the 
educational drive, the economic forces of modern 
Mexico. The Twelfth Seminar will for the first time 
include the Festival of Pan-American Chamber 
Music, sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
and directed by Carlos Chavez. 


We invite applications for membership. The 
Seminar is planned for the discerning who wish 
to know the Mexico which lies beyond the well- 
traveled roads. 


A Market in Mexico 
Address: HUBERT HERRING, Director, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 
JOHN DEWEY, Honorary Chairman STUART CHASE, Chairman WALTER FRANK, Treasurer 
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HOW MUCH DOES THE TELEPHONE COSI? 


It is easy to figure how much 
the telephone costs. It is not 
easy to reckon how much it 
saves. 

A single telephone call may 
save a life—brighten a friend- 
ship or a day—sell a bill of 
goods or land a job. 

One telephone call may be 
worth more to you than the 
cost of the service for months 
and years to come. 


The telephone saves you 
priceless hours of time each 
week—spares you trips through 
snow and storm these uncertain 
winter days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in touch 
with stores and friends and 
office—by telephone. The cost 
is but a few cents a day. In re- 
turn, the telephone offers you 
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increasing measure of security, 
convenience, happiness and 
achievement. 


Every time you call a number, you use 
some part of a nation-wide telephone 
system that cost more than four billion 
dollars to build and employs about 
300,000 people. The facili- 
ties of this entire organiza- 
tion are yours to command— 
anywhere, any time, and at 
small cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


OuR LEADING ARTICLE THIS MONTH IS A 
distinctive contribution by one of the keen- 
est observers of our time. (Page 57) Doro- 
thy Thompson writes an interpretation of 
the peace movement in the United States, 
based on research undertaken by Survey 
Graphic and carried out by Marian Chur- 
chill White. What is peace? What is neu- 
trality? Miss Thompson's inquiry searches 
the answers to these eternally urgent ques- 
tions at a time in history when perplexed 
plain people and scholars are putting their 
heads and hearts into various efforts to 
avert war, to promote peace and good will. 
Her article illuminates not only the forces 
for peace, but the forces they combat, twenty 
years after 1917. 


By CURIOUS COINCIDENCE, IN AN ISSUE 
containing an article by Dorothy Thompson, 
who in private life is Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, 
Victor Weybright, managing editor, presents 
a story out of the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania that is ominously reminiscent 
of Sinclair Lewis’s novel of impending fas- 
cism, It Can’t Happen Here. (Page 63). 
In Wilkes-Barre, investigating the case of 
Emerson Jennings, Mr. Weybright dis- 
covered that long ago, when Sinclair Lewis, 
restive, youthful idealist, was tending the 
furnace at Helicon Hall, Upton Sinclair's 
Utopian colony, Emerson Jennings—so sug- 
gestive of Jessup—was for awhile a mem- 
ber of the group. 


To FAR TOO MANY AMERICANS HEALTH 
is a luxury that they cannot afford, sickness 
a financial blow as dreadful as unemploy- 
ment. Michael M. Davis, whose article on 
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page 70 outlines the immediate possibilities 
of better and cheaper distribution of our 
medical services, is an authority on medical 
economics. He is author of many books and 
atticles, chairman of the council of the 
American Hospital Association, director of 
the Rosenwald Fund’s department of medical 
services, and chairman of the Committee on 
Research in Medical Economics. 


WHATEVER THE NATIONAL POWER POLICY 
recommended by the special committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt on January 
18 immediately following the release through 
The New York Times, of the article (page 
73), TVA Chairman Arthur E. Morgan's 
formula for cooperation with the utility 
companies is a provocative contribution. 
With the permission of The Times we pre- 
sent it as part of the Log of the TVA which 
has been running informally and intermit- 
tently in these pages. It furnishes a basis 
of discussion on the whole subject of how 
and by whom publicly generated power shall 
be distributed and sold. 


LONG BEFORE PUBLIC HOUSING BECAME 
any sort of reality in America, Loula D. 
Lasker, associate editor, was an informed 
exponent of low cost housing, public and 
quasi-public, where private builders had 
failed to intersect the low wage tenant's 
pocketbook. Today, with slum rents sky- 
rocketing in a housing shortage, and fifty 
federal housing projects almost ready to be 
occupied, Miss Lasker looks back, at what 
has been done; sidewise, at the present 
housing scene; and ahead at the problem 
of providing decent shelter for millions, not 
thousands, of American families. By the 
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time her article is in print, a new Wagner 
housing bill will probably have been in- 
troduced. Miss Lasker's article is more 
than timely. It is required reading. 


Dr. FERNANDO DE LOS RIOS, SOCIAL SCIEN- 
tist, former university professor, and noted 
Spanish liberal, is in himself an eloquent 
argument for the cause of the beleaguered 
Spanish government, which recently sent him 
as Ambassador to the United States. He is 
the subject of a brief personality sketch 
(page 86) by Beulah Amidon of the Survey 
Graphic staff. 


Must WE AMEND THE CONSTITUTION, OR 
will time and the law of averages operating 
on the Supreme Court clear the way for 
needed social legislation? Problems and 
possibilities in this thorny area of American 
thought and discussion are reviewed by an 
expert in constitutional law (page 88) and 
by an informed newspaperman (page 93). 

K. N. Llewellyn, graduate of Yale and 
of Yale Law School, professor of law at 
Columbia University since 1927, is a mem- 
ber of the New York Commission on Uni- 
form State Laws and the author of books 
on legal questions. 

Irving Dilliard has been on the _ staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the last 
six years as editorial writer. In addition 
to occasional magazine contributions, he has 
written twenty-odd articles for the Diction- 
ary of American Biography, and several for 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 


MARTHA GELLHORN, AUTHOR OF THE 
Trouble I've Seen, does a vignette of the 
unemployed. (Page 103). 
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Courtesy Weyhe Gallery, New York 


The Seven Ages of Man 


Four drawings made in 1918 


by ROCKWELL KENT 
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Who Wants Peace? 


by DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“MorE THAN ANY OTHER MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, THAT REPRESENTED BY THE PEACE SOCIETIES 
is a cross section of the American mind. At some point it touches all of American liberal opinion, 
some of the conservative, and much of the radical. For it starts with a premise that few dispute: 
Peace is the desideratum of all political activity; the condition of freedom, the necessity of sound 
prosperity, the parent of culture, the demand of orderly social progress. 

“On the side of peace, therefore, are not only those who hate uniforms and believe that militarism 
is a primary cause of war, but those who think that peace depends upon international armament 
against aggressors; for peace, are those who believe that there will be wars until national sovereign- 
ties are eliminated in a socialistically organized world, and those who think war will end when every 
nation has equality. On the side of peace are those who believe that wars can be quarantined, and 
those who think that neutrality is immoral. The result is that peace is usually coupled in the mind 
of its advocate with something else: Peace and Freedom; against War and Fascism. 

“Yet there zs a peace movement, and some thread of unity runs through all its numerous socie- 


ties; some quality of temper, of outlook, is peculiar to them. What is it? Can it be defined, or 


even described?” * 


Tue INTERNATIONAL WoMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE, AFLAME 
with intention to win civil and political rights for women 
throughout the world called a convention for 1914. Be- 
tween the announcement and the date of the meeting 
war broke out, disrupting the women’s movement as it 
disrupted other international solidarities. Yet in all coun- 
tries there were organizations and individual women who 
refused to abandon the feminist crusade because of war. 
Some of them saw, in the war itself, in the increased civic 
demands and sacrifices which it required of women, the 
opportunity to secure new civil rights as a quid pro quo 
for new responsibilities. These women threw themselves 
into war work and came out with the woman suffrage 
amendment. 

But other women saw that war was the negation of the 
deepest feminine principle, that militarism, despite all 
political concessions to women, would if it waxed eventu- 
ally restore the idea of the male cult, of the warrior so- 
ciety, of hero-worship and death-worship, of the mobilized 
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state and the re-subjection of women to become breeders 
for new wars. The war therefore split the women’s move- 
ment although it won them the vote. 

One group of devoted feminists identified the social 
task of women with the reorganization of the world for 
peace, and in the midst of war pulled out of the stream 
to organize the Woman’s Peace Party. The initiative 
came from a group of British women who, through Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence, came to the United States from Eng- 
land and begged Jane Addams to call a woman’s peace 
conference to try to stop the war. This Jane Addams 
did, summoning war-hating feminists to the Hague in 
1915. Despite censorship, war propaganda, rigid guards, 
and the danger of imprisonment when they returned, 
women from all the warring countries got through to the 
conference. 


i i i tion of the 
*In these words Miss Thompson introduces her interpreta : 
agencies and societies organized in the United States to promote sate 
national peace, an article that grew out of research undertaken y Survey 
Graphic and carried out by Marian Churchill White. 
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“In faith whereof ....” The last page of the Versailles Peace Treaty 


Some day the author of a new Lysistrata may take for 
an incident in his drama the moment when the German 
women, the last to get through, arrived at the great hall 
where the conference was in progress. Miss Addams was 
presiding; French women were there, and British, and 
women from all the neutral states. Suddenly the door 
at the back of the room opened, and two women stood in 
it, weary, hesitant, fearful. They represented “The 
Enemy.” What reception would they get from women 
from countries with which their nation was at war? Miss 
Addams, comprehending the situation at a glance, stopped 
the proceedings, to say, “Ah, our German friends are here 
at last!” And it was a French woman and an English 
woman who sprang to their feet, rushed 
to the door, and taking Frau Lydia 
Heymann and Frau Anita Augsburg by 
the hand, led them triumphantly down 
the aisle. 

The Woman’s Peace Party, organized 
at that meeting, failed of its objectives. 
Its attempt to set up a permanent coun- 
cil of representatives of neutral coun- 
tries to work to negotiate peace, 
received no support except from the 
small neutral nations of northern Eu- 
rope. Failing government cooperation, 
they sought the help of distinguished 
personalities in the neutral countries, 
and called another conference, to be 
held in Sweden. Henry Ford kindled 
to the idea, but crossed it with the plan 
for a Peace Ship. That was his idea, 
not the women’s, and the shipwreck of 
the Peace Ship did not end their ac- 
tivities. 

When the women met again, it was 
in 1919. They had agreed in 1915 to 
convene whenever and wherever the 
final peace conference should be held, 
and the peace treaty signed. But the 
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French government would 
pike — not permit them to meet 
ioe - in Paris. So they gathered 
. in Zurich, Women of 
twelve nations were sitting 
when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was presented to the 
Germans. They were the 
first group in the world to 
protest it, instantaneously, 
unanimously. They in- 
sisted that it violated the 
spirit of the armistice, 
based upon Mr. Wilson’s 
fourteen points, that it 
betrayed the Germans and 
sowed the seed of new 
strife. They demanded no 
annexations and no indem- 
nities, and the restoration 
of devastation by coopera- 
. tive effort. They demand- 
International ed an investigation of 
munitions industries, and 
advocated what Russia 
was to propose twelve years later to the League of 
Nations—total and universal disarmament. A world 
about to make “peace” paid no more attention to them 
than had the world just embarked upon- war. And 
fourteen years later, the German delegates to the confer- 
ence were all exiled by Hitler, whose symbolic emergence 
they were the first to foresee. 

From that day to this the peace movement in America 
has been preeminently a woman’s crusade, inheriting 
more than any other cause the passions, loyalties, and 
hard political work of organized and individual women. 
The movement has taken some of its tactics from the 
suffragists, and many of its best organizers and publicists. 
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The last page of the document that we know as the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
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This is true not only of the specifically feminine organi- 
zations including the People’s Mandate and the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure of War founded 
by Mrs. Catt, but of the other societies as well. Men 
who are officials in peace societies admit it. “The twelve 
thousand most reliable peace workers in the United 
States are women,” according to Frederick Libby, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War. 


The Christian Effort 


IF WOMEN SUPPORT THE PEACE SOCIETIES SO DO THE 


churches. Reading the roster of the organizations affli- 
ated with the two great American federations of peace 
societies :.the National Peace Conference, and the League 
Against War and Fascism, one is impressed with the 
number of bodies who have made work for peace a part 
of the practice of religion. They range from Catholicism 
through most of the Protestant sects, to one oriental-in- 
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José Maria Sert’s mural, join hands in a pact 


spired group. All of them testify that although “Chris- 
tians’—as Lord Byron remarked—‘“have killed each 
other, quite persuaded that all the apostles would have 
done as they did,” nevertheless the Christian conscience 
still seeks uneasily, and often vaguely, a world which ful- 
fills Christian prophecy and Christian aim. 

The Society of Friends and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America are both important fac- 
tors in the peace movement. The latter claims, together 
with the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, to have prepared public opinion for the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Armaments in 1921- 
22. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, for a long time secretary of the 
council’s department of international justice and good 
will, was a leader in this country for the promotion of 
American-Japanese relations, and was the real author of 
the quota legislation under which immigrants were ad- 
mitted to this country. He has worked untiringly for 
better relations between the United States and the Far 
East. 
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n the ceiling of the council chamber of the League of Nations the giant continents, in 
of unity 


The Range of the Movement 


THERE ARE THIRTY-ODD NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
peace organizations in the United States, ranging in size 
from tiny groups housed in a single room and supporting 
one underpaid secretary, to the Carnegie Endowment, 
which has a budget of over $800,000 a year. But the peace 
movement is not confined to the aggregate activities of 
these organizations. Numbers of societies, religious, cul- 
tural, fact-finding, humanitarian, whose main program 
is not world peace are affiliated with the movement either 
in a tenuous way, in that they receive and further circu- 
late the propaganda of the peace societies, or more directly 
through membership in the two large federations named 
above. 

Indeed the aim of the peace movement as an 
organized enterprise has been constantly to extend the 
will to organize, plan and legislate for peace to larger 
groups and bodies, organized for other purposes, such 
as the trade unions, the National Grange and the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. The very 
diffusion of the movement means 
that no practical program and no 
consistent ideology is acceptable to 
all those who are willing publicly 
to align themselves as peace ad- 
vocates. The peace ranks contain 
the absolutely non-resistant, who 
think that war is a sin, that it is the 
world’s prime evil and that any 
sort of peace is better than any 
conceivable armed conflict. They 
also contain a very large number 
of people who draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between wars of aggres- 
sion and wars of defense, and 
whose chief program is to limit 
our army and navy to forces sufh- 
cient to protect our own soil from 
invasion or even, perhaps, to help 
police the Western Hemisphere. 

Still another category of individ- 
uals and societies admit that war 
is a fact in the world and seek to 
prevent war by removing its causes. 
But even this latter group do not wholly agree upon a 
practical program. Some of them place the emphasis upon 
international cultural and political intercourse and co- 
operation; others upon perfecting a legal machinery and 
technique for peaceful modification of issues affecting 
boundaries, colonies, debts, and so forth. Still others are 
convinced that economic inequalities between nations are 
a chief cause of war and hope to achieve peace in the 
world by more reasonable and liberal opportunities for 
the exchange of raw materials, manufactured goods, cur- 
rencies, and populations. And one large and growing 
federation is convinced that war is the result, in the long 
run, of social conflicts attendant upon a capitalistic crisis 
and will be a part of world policy until the whole social 
question is solved in equity. we : 

Obviously programs based upon such conflicting phil- 
osophies, though they may agree as to objectives, diverge 
in method. From the angle of organization the peace 
movement entered a more constructive epoch with the 
attempt, some two years ago, to find a minimum basis 
upon which most peace advocates could agree, if not in 
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the field of theory, at least in the field of practical politics. 
This was the object of forming the National Peace Con- 
ference. But the National Peace Conference itself is only 
one of two large federations which by no means agree 
with each other. 


Epochs in the Movement 


FURTHERMORE, THE PEACE MOVEMENT FALLS INTO EPOCHS 
during the eighteen years since the war. 

Preceding the war it was largely emotional and moral 
and the war itself dealt it a fearful blow. There were in- 
dividuals who stuck to their ideals, but for the most part 
the old line peace societies went on the shelf for the 
duration of the war, and with them the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation. During the war, not only the women’s or- 
ganizations but other newly created societies such as the 
American Union Against Militarism pressed for a dem- 
ocratic peace, and against the continued war-time sup- 
pression of civil liberties. 

New hope entered the movement in 1921-22 with the 
Washington Naval Conference, to promote which the 
National Council for the Prevention of War was formed 
and from then until the breakdown of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference in 1933 the peace movement as 
a whole concentrated on disarmament and on world edu- 
cation to that end. The high spots in this period were 
Lindbergh’s flight, the Locarno Pact, Briand’s proposal 
and Kellogg’s answer. This was the great period of Euro- 


pean rapprochement where, for a few golden years, it 
looked as though the Versailles Treaty might be peace- 
fully liquidated and the world swung into a new era of 
international collaboration. During all of this time most 
of the peace societies favored the United States joining 
the League of Nations as well as the World Court, al- 
though a majority of them, from the beginning, were 
against military sanctions and wanted to enter a recon- 
structed League. But the breakdown of the Disarmament 
Conference in which the United States collaborated on 
equal terms with the League, the Japanese aggrandise- 
ment in China, the withdrawal from the League by 
Hitler’s Germany, the Abyssinian adventure of Mussolini, 
the repeated unilateral breaking of treaties, and more re- 
cently the war in Spain, reacted upon the American peace 
movement as they reacted upon the entire American men- 
tality. Until 1933 the emphasis of the peace movement 
was on international collaboration to remove the causes 
of war, outlaw it and find international means for settling 
disputes. Today, for the most part—and there are some 
exceptions—the peace societies are far more isolationist, 
although they continue to work for international eco- 
nomic collaboration. 


Evolution of the Peace Movement 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT HAS UNDERGONE A STEADY EVOLUTION. 
As we have seen it started chiefly as a moral crusade aimed 
at depicting the crime of war and preparations for war, 
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For peace, and against international hostility, the great American middle class demonstrates more earnestly than for any other cause 
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Greene for Photo League 


In a New York arena the left wing turns out for a debate on the vital question: “Which way for youth in the struggle against war?” 


its biologic sinfulness in killing off the young and strong, 
its corruption of the public mind through lying propa- 
ganda, its deflection of wealth into forms of production 
which add nothing to human comfort or amenities. This 
propaganda has been going on for generations, its state- 
ments almost universally accepted as matters of fact. It 
has only been within the last few years that most leaders 
of the peace movement have come to the recognition that 
the menace to peace in the world does not arise from any 
dangerously widespread love of war, but rather from the 
desire to defend or extend the blessings of peace itself! 
Either a country like England wishes to hold against 
all comers, privileged or monopoly markets in various 
parts of the world, the possession of which contributes 
under existing economic organization to the wealth of a 
few of her citizens and the well-being of many; or a 
nation like France desires to maintain in perpetuity a 
high and refined civilization created by a neatly balanced 
economy among a population carefully limited and as- 
sisted by an influx of colonial wealth; or a nation like 
Germany seeks increased outlets for the energies and 
production of a vital and hard-working people; or a na- 
tion like Japan seeks compensation for arid soil and 
opportunities for a teeming population outside her present 
geographical boundaries; or a nation like the United 
States desires to integrate its population drawn originally 
from many nations, to build up a high standard of living 
by maintaining wages above the world level, protecting 
that standard against the influx of cheaper labor or 
cheaper goods, and establishing thus a monopoly over 
the rich territory within her own borders. Obviously wars 
occur because of the desire of nations to partake more 
abundantly of the privileges of peace, and war psychology 
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is engendered only when something valued is menaced 
or something desired is barricaded, or when the impulse 
to conquest can be thus rationalized. 

Yet, of the thirty-odd organizations in the United States 
which definitely list themselves as peace bodies, nearly 
two thirds still devote most of their activities to educa- 
tional campaigns propagandizing the will to peace and 
fighting militarism. Many of these groups still appear to 
believe that a chief cause of war is the lack of interna- 
tional understanding, and that peace can be brought about 
by a more vital intercourse between national cultures, 
this in spite of the fact that the most universal war in 
history occurred at the zenith of a generation in which 
communication had been vastly improved, travel simpli- 
fied, and the ideas and literature of the western world 
become common property. 

Although it is extremely difficult to fit any group ot 
organizations into water-tight categories, the good will 
attitude generally describes the Quakers, the American 
Peace Society, the American School Citizenship League, 
the Catholic Association for International Peace, the 
Church Peace Union, the New History Society, the Peace 
Heroes Memorial Association, the Peace Patriots, Peace 
Posters Press, the Public Action Committee, the United 
Mothers for World Peace, the War Resisters League, the 
Women’s Peace Union, the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches. the World 
Peace Association, the World Peace Federation, the World 
Peace Foundation, the World Peace Mission, the World 
Peace Union and World Peaceways, Inc. 

Queried as to their aims, these organizations have vari- 
ously answered: To promote peace by creating the spirit 
of non-resistance; to educate or inform public opinion; 
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to stimulate interna- 
tional friendship and 
good will; to organize 
a Christian protest 
against war; to outlaw 
war; to unveil super- 
stition; to promote 
peace thoughts; to in- 
form the public on 
increases of militarism; 
to unite the mothers; 
to enroll war resisters; 
toy 4. Obtain piace 
through world democ- 
racy’; to “promote a 
world referendum on 
war’; to make Chris- 
tianity real; and “to 
advertise peace.” 


100 Percent Pacifism 


ONE OF THEM, THE 

A is What Europe is readin 
American Peace So- © 
ciety, has been in 


existence for over a hundred years; some of them 
propagandize for truly grandiose ideas. The Women’s 
Peace Union is an example of a Simon-pure pacifist or- 
ganization, as is the War Resisters’ League. They share 
desk space at No. 4 Stone Street, New York. For years, 
and without much encouragement, they have fought for 
an amendment to make war unconstitutional. They be- 
lieve in “disarmament by example” and holding that 
“violence and bloodshed are always wrong in principle 
and disastrous in practice,” they propose to have war 
made as illegal as murder. The amendment which they 
have sponsored is: “War for any purpose shall be illegal 
and neither the United States nor any state, territory, nor 
person subject to its jurisdiction shall prepare for, declare, 
engage in or carry out war or other armed conflict, ex- 
pedition, invasion or undertaking within or without the 
United States, nor shall any funds be raised, appropri- 
ated or expended for such purposes. . . . Congress will 
have power to enact appropriate legislation to give effect 
to this article.” 

Actually Representative Marcantonio introduced a reso- 
lution for such a constitutional amendment into the 
House of Representatives on March 17, 1936, and Sen- 
ator Frazier introduced it in the Senate. In 1927 the 
Woman’s Peace Union got a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee of the judiciary of the Senate in which a number 
of ardent women pacifists argued on their single-minded 
theme, “War is wrong, why not abolish it in the United 
States?” 

With extremely limited means—they employ one secre- 
tary, and their budget for 1936 has been around a thou- 
sand dollars—they carry on a campaign in religious 
publications and by letters to individuals. They are the 
prototype ef 100 percent pacifism. 


The Leaders in Organization 


APART FROM THE WOMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
Peace and Freedom, and the large federations, the two 
organizations which are most actively attempting by 
political means to influence public policy, are the National 
Council for the Prevention of War and the Emergency 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Peace Campaign. By and large, all three organizations 
would accept the six-point program of the N.C.P.W.: 
defense of the soil only; reciprocal trade treaties and 
stabilization of currencies; embargoes on basic war ma- 
terials; international cooperation to implement the Kel- 
logg Pact by peaceful means; nationalization or control 
of munitions industries; maintenance of free speech. 
The National Council has extended its peace program 
from the Washington lobby to the local constituency. It 
checks the recorded votes of all members of Congress, 


“If one wants to see more clearly what the peace movement 


is one might perhaps look at what it is not.” See page 111. 


and establishes their attitudes from votes and speeches. 
It has prepared statistical records by counties, showing 
exactly where the home support or opposition lies. And 
its tactic is the one—successfully used by the Anti-Saloon 
League and the suffragists—to organize a minority bloc 
which will vote for its representatives on this issue and 
this issue alone. 

It has confronted candidates for office with a formidable 
questionnaire of twelve queries. Do you favor: Defend- 
ing American commercial interests abroad with the navy 
and marines? Confining our defense policy to defense 
against invasion? Reorganization of the defenses into 
one department? Reducing arms expenditures? Using 
the national guard in domestic disputes? Nationalizing 
munitions? Taxing profits out of war? Stronger neutral- 
ity legislation? Popular referendum before declaring war, 
except in case of invasion? International cooperation in 
the settlement of disputes? Reciprocal trade agreements? 
Guarding constitutional guarantees of civil liberties? 

Its slogan: “Put Peace Men in Power,” has been pub- 
licized with extreme effectiveness. It has literature 
shrewdly designed for farmers, church members, women, 
youth, and organized labor. With farmers it appeals to 
the conservative ‘impulse, the (Continued on page 105) 
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It Happened in Wilkes-Barre 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


In Luzerne County, Pa., Emerson Jennings, crusading printer, 


fights a bombing conviction in a drama uncomfortably parallel 


to the story of Doremus Jessup in It Can’t Happen Here 


IN THE HEART OF THE ANTHRACITE DISTRICT OF PENNSYL- 
vania I met Doremus Jessup, face to face. “If Doremus 
had not come from three generations of debt-paying Ver- 
monters,” wrote Sinclair Lewis in his novel of impending 
fascism, “he would by now have been a penniless wan- 
dering printer—and possibly less detached about the Sor- 
rows of the Dispossessed.” That is the Doremus I met, 
the printer, past middle age, and graying, a man with an 
open countenance and kind brown eyes. His name in the 
flesh is Emerson P. Jennings, and he and his patient Ver- 
mont wife are as thoroughly American as the country 
newspapers which they used to edit before they came to 
Wilkes-Barre in 1925 to start their job-printing business 
there. 

Emerson Jennings is a small town type of publicist 
who curiously reminds me of a blend of Westbrook Peg- 


Emerson Jennings, printer, and his favorite press - 
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ler and Upton Sinclair. As a pamphleteer, a persistent 
litigant and a writer of letters to newspapers he has been 
a vehement critic of “political corruption” and “corporate 
greed.” Mild and gentle in person, he is a peppery icon- 
oclast in print. Just a few months ago, in October, he was 
convicted of a crime, the evidence of which he avers was 
manufactured by those who wished to silence him. A 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, jury found him guilty of 
dynamiting an automobile belonging to Judge W. A. 
Valentine of Wilkes-Barre, a jurist whom Jennings had 
frequently and conspicuously criticized. The explosion 
had occurred on March 28, 1935. 

The trial, a year and a half later, admittedly was fair 
as far as its conduct by Judge Samuel E. Shull from a 
nearby county was concerned. The jury, however, was 
deaf to the summation by Arthur Garfield Hays of the 
American Civil Liberties Union in Jennings’ defense. 
The jurors gave more heed to the word of a railroad de- 
tective, a confessed bootlegger during prohibition and 
after repeal, than to the word of Emerson P. Jennings, 
printer. There is a reason for this, a tragic and alarming 
reason, which cuts deep into the very roots of an indus- 
trial region like the Wyoming Valley of which Wilkes- 
Barre is the leading city. Back of the trial lies a melo- 
dramatic and bizarre set of circumstances which gives 
weight to the popular belief in Wilkes-Barre that Jen- 
nings was “framed.” Back of the Jennings case, too, lies 
a hint of the kind of unwitting fascist repression that an 
American community is capable of when political and 
industrial rulers combine to hold their own in an econ- 
omy that has begun to slip. 


WiIkes-BarrE, BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE LANDSCAPED 
banks of the Susquehanna River, is a mining metropolis. 
It grew rich with the rise of anthracite and it is more 
fashionable than its industrial neighbor and rival, the 
city of Scranton. Wilkes-Barre has never really boasted a 
genuine middle class. Its upper and upper-middle class 
society includes almost everybody who is anybody ex- 
cept a few self-made Polish, Irish, Welsh and Italian 
politicians. In their own way the best people have benev- 
olently attempted to preserve a pleasant status quo. They 
have founded and they generously support private social 
services. Some of the institutions are magnificent. But 
the gulf between the right people and the wrong people 
is so wide that the newly established Bucknell Junior Col- 
lege will find it very difficult to bridge it for the second 
generation. 

For more than a decade, now, anthracite, once the favo- 
rite fuel of the eastern householder, has been threatened 
by cheaper or more convenient substitutes, by soft coal, 
by oil and gas. In the best of times life was never 
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March 28, 1935, immediately after the explosion that wrecked the Valentine roadster 


gentle in the anthracite fields. The old families sold the 
principal anthracite lands of our planet into the hands 
of seven leading corporations, all of them originally and 
still indirectly related to railroads. 

The coal companies had the troopers and the militia 
on their side whenever there was trouble. District No. 
1 of the United Mine Workers, under the domination of 
the Irish, Welsh and Poles has tended to concentrate on 
immediate grievances and contracts rather than any long 
range plan to keep the anthracite communities from de- 
generating into ghost towns as distressed as the hopeless 
mining areas that Edward VIII advertised so embar- 
rassingly to Britain last autumn. When anthracite began 
to ‘decline it was the Poles and other recently arrived 
immigrants who were the first to feel the economic pain. 
Some of their womenfolks went to work in the few 
newer industries that came to the valley to utilize their 
labor—textiles and tobacco primarily. A few of the men 
have reverted to a 
primitive life of 
scavenging, coal 
picking, coal boot- 


legging, atin . 


fishing and hunt- | | | ao — 
ing, a condition » 
fraught with social 

danger. 


Into this complex 
community, practi- 
cally a one industry 
valley with currents 
of prejudice strong 
beneath the - still 
fairly prosperous 
surface, came Em- 


erson Jennings and Fred Buckner alias Gerald Williams 
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his wife Laura. Their plan at that time was to build up a 
mail order specialty printing business that would carry 
them along while Jennings developed and financed some 
of the printing inventions he had been working on, with 
some success, for years. Born ‘in New Jersey of New Eng- 
land Revolutionary ancestry, he comes from a_ well 
known family of printers. Until the post-War slump 
wiped out his business in the Lehigh Valley, he had been 
a manufacturer and salesman of printing machinery all 
his life. Printers ink is in his blood. As he walked about 
his shop talking to me (he is free on bail) he paused at 
one of his presses, a neat little model with a Jennings 
automatic feeder of his own design attached to it. With 
the artless affection of a trainer caressing a thoroughbred, 
he patted the machine. “This is the nicest little press I’ve 
got.” To Emerson Jennings a printing press is possessed 
of a strange beguiling magic, the most important inven- 
tion in the history of human progress. 


His FIRST CUSTOMERS 
in Wilkes - Barre 
were small store- 
keepers wanting 
weekend circulars 
got out in a hurry; 
lawyers with urgent 
briefs; religious and 
fraternal societies 
with their  pro- 
grams; politicians 
wanting posters at 
election time. Soon 
Emerson Jennings 
was as well acquain- 
ted with Wilkes- 
Barre as if he had 


Charles Harris, ragged stranger, today 
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lived there all his life. He began 
to take a personal interest in 
local affairs. More than one edi- 
tor learned to duck when, in- 
sistent as the ancient mariner, 
Jennings appeared at deadline 
time with a long article of his 
own composition. 

Jennings cannot be described 
as a tactful crusader. He never 
attempted diplomatically to en- 
list the support of liberal citi- 
zens who might be described as 
the board-member type and 
whose open sympathy would 
now be useful to him. Rather, 
through lonely introspection 
and constant reading of the 
Constitution and of.the writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, and 
with perhaps a vague desire to 
emulate Upton Sinclair whom 
he had known in Sinclair’s 
Helicon Hall days, he early 
became an individualistic re- 
former. His social philosophy 
may not be profoundly rationalized but it is sincere. In 
his own unselfish Yankee pamphleteer’s style he has 
striven for justice. Mrs. Jennings long ago gave up her 
composition of pipe-organ music and her housewife’s 
leisure to work by his side in the family printshop. 

There is no point in reciting all the causes with which 
Jennings has been associated. The local water company 
was his first ambitious target. He still protests against 
the monopoly of that utility. In the course of his affili- 
ation with one protest group that openly resisted the 
shutting off of water to those who refused to pay their 
bill, he won the disapproval of citizens who were at- 
tacking the problem through the slow but perhaps more 
logical channels of the public service commission. He 
is now secretary of a third group that persistently snipes 
at the meagerness of rate reductions that have been 
received. As a printer for an unemployed group he be- 
came known, after a fashion, as a sort of unofficial 
spokesman for all the dispossessed. 

He is the kind of man who stops at red traffic lights, 
and who expects everyone else to do the same. One 
day in 1932 when he was in police court making a 
complaint against a man who had bumped his fender, 
he observed two citizens who appeared to have been 
beaten up by the Wilkes-Barre police. At once his sense 
of civic duty drove him gratuitously to take up the cause 
of these men. Later, when the policemen pleaded non 
vult, and Judge Valentine suspended sentence on them, 
Jennings wrote a story condemning Judge Valentine. 

His desultory crusading, first here, then there, against 
any appearance of legalized violence, certainly brought 
Jennings into disfavor in the courthouse crowd which, 
through a powerful political machine headed by a Repub- 
lican judge, literally ruled Luzerne County before the last 
election when an equally dictatorial Democratic machine 
challenged its power. But it is to be doubted whether 
Jennings would ever have been accused and convicted of 
a crime if he had not had the foolhardy temerity to 
mix into the main business of the valley—anthracite. 
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Judge Samuel E. Shull, who presided at the Jennings trial in October 


In the winter of 1935, Jennings, who could be counted 
on to extend liberal credit to any underdog group, was 
the printer for an insurgent group of miners who called 
themselves the Anthracite Miners Union. They seceded 
from the United Mine Workers and, despite the contract 
of that organization with the operators, called a strike 
against the Glen Alden Coal Company to gain recogni- 
tion of their union. The cleavage between the unions 
precipitated a civil war in the valley, a terribly violent, 
destructive and deadly quarrel. The Glen Alden Coal 
Company secured from Judge Valentine an injunction 
ordering the leaders of the insurgent Anthracite Miners 
Union to call off the strike. This the leaders claimed 
they had no power to do without a vote. When the lead- 
ers refused to obey the order, Judge Valentine sent 
twenty-nine of the men to jail for contempt of court. 
At the time the whole valley was tense; the courthouse 
steps were manned by troopers, armed with tear gas, 
sidearms, rifles and clubs. With characteristic hatred of 
what he conceived to be tryranny, Jennings promptly 
complained that Judge Valentine had denied the men 
their rights to a jury trial. When the insurgent miners 
attempted to impeach Judge Valentine, Jennings, the 
persistent crusader, drew up the petition which claimed 
that the judge had acted as inquisitor, judge, jury and 
committing magistrate. The petition was signed by more 
than five thousand miners, and Jennings himself sub- 
sequently took it to the state capital at Harrisburg. 
After presentation of the bill of impeachment in Harris- 
burg no further effort was made to jail ninety-one others 
who had been cited for contempt. In defense of the 
judge, two hundred members of the bar of Luzerne 
County later appeared in Harrisburg to refute the stub- 
born, audacious printer, who, perhaps foolishly, had 
taken the insurgent miners’ cause as his own. 

If you pick up a Wilkes-Barre paper for almost any 
day during March 1935 you will find that somewhere out 
in the hills a stick of dynamite was exploded by one side 
or the other in the struggle between the United Mine 
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Workers and the insurgent 
union. Among colliery 
workers accustomed to use 
dynamite, the explosive 
that they use in the pits, 
and fearful to laymen, is 
commonplace. They use it 
for their Fourth of July fire- 
crackers. At first dynamite 
was set off only under 
porches, privies, or small out 
buildings. But soon there 
were deaths and heavy prop- 
erty damages. 

On March 28, Mary Val- 
entine, whose father was 
cordially despised by thou- 
sands of miners, drove from 
the Meyers Highschool 
where she worked as libra- 
rian to the corner of Frank- 
lin and Market Streets and 
parked the car, a Pontiac 
roadster bearing a judicial 
tag, alongside a No Parking 
sign outside the Miners 
Bank building. She got out 
of the car, went to the bank and was proceeding up 
the street when a loud explosion rocked midtown Wilkes- 
Barre. The parked automobile was wrecked. A passing 
newsboy, Charles Smith, was slightly injured. Several 
windows of the Miners Bank were shattered and some 
damage was done to the Wyoming National Bank across 
the street. That explosion, the most spectacular in the series 
of dynamitings up to that time, was the crime for which 
Emerson Jennings was tried, and of which he was con- 
victed. 


IN THIS ARTICLE THERE IS NOT SPACE TO REVIEW ALL THE 
evidence that the state presented through its special 
prosecutor, Thomas M. Lewis. At the time of Jennings’ 
arrest on August 2, 1935, four months after the explosion, 
a county detective, Leo Grohowski, testified that all he 
had against Jennings at the time of his arrest was that 
Jennings was seen during July in the company of a man 
known as Tom Lynott (alias Tom McHale, or J. J. 
Sullivan). This man, whom we shall call McHale, was 
the state’s star witness. As an employe of the Rafter 
Detective Agency he had worked for the Glen Alden 
Coal Company. In the spring of 1935 this McHale, under 
his real name of Lynott, was in the employ of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, which has an affinity of interest with the 
Glen Alden mines. He met Judge Valentine through 
Gomer Morgan, chief of the legal department of the 
Lackawanna Railroad. He was hired by the district at- 
torney at the direction of the court at $15 a day, plus 
expenses, to follow leads which he said he had on the 
bombing of Judge Valentine’s automobile. According to 
Jennings’ testimony, McHale, who later admitted on the 
witness stand that he had lied to Jennings, first came into 
the life of the Jennings family on July 18, 1935. After 
making a telephone appointment with Mrs. Jennings, he 
walked into the printshop at 4:30 in the afternoon. In- 
troducing himself as Thomas McHale, he inquired into 
the possibilities of Jennings’ printing a labor newspaper 
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Prosecutor Thomas M. Lewis 


Judge W. A. Valentine 


for a wealthy and responsible New York client. A fluent 
man of pleasant address, with a muscular air of easy go- 
ing success, McHale could not have appeared at that little 
printshop with a more enticing proposition. Jennings was 
excited. Here, at last, was a customer whose work would 
take the business out of the red. Even more alluring to 
Jennings was McHale’s professed interest in Jennings’ 
literary ability, and his suggestion that an arrangement for 
$50 a week extra might be made if Jennings would be 
responsible for last minute editorial duties and the make- 
up of the proposed paper each week. In the course of 
several conversations Jennings, completely taken in by 
the plausible stranger, dug up samples of the writing he 
was proudest of—in the Unemployed News, which he 
had printed for the unemployed group, and in the Black 
Diamond, organ of a local voluntary grocery chain. 

It was finally suggested by McHale that the party he 
represented, a Mr. Sullivan, would be present on Aug- 
ust 2, An appointment was made at the Hotel Sterling 
for 8:20 of that evening. 


ON THE EVENING OF AUucustT 2, JENNINGS TESTIFIED, HE 
partook of a leisurely dinner at the hotel as McHale’s 
guest. During the meal McHale was paged and left the 
table for a while. When the meal was finished the waitress 
came to their table and told McHale that a man wished 
to see him in the lobby. He excused himself to see what 
was wanted and asked Jennings to wait upstairs on the 
mezzanine floor. 

In a few minutes he came up the stairs with a man 
poorly dressed and without hat, coat or necktie, rather 
an unusual figure in the best hotel in town, who said 
that he recalled meeting Jennings somewhere before, pos- 
sibly in a night club. Jennings had never been in a night 
club and he regarded the interloper with suspicion. The 
tagged stranger trailed along with the two men to Room 
60, and again when Jennings said, “I don’t recall you,” the 
stranger said, “Just call me Joe.” Joe went out for 
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cigarettes and returned, and still did not take Jennings’ 
broad hints that he was unwelcome. Then, all of a sud- 
den, there was a bang on the door. A swarm of police 
entered the hotel room. Jennings was told he was under 
arrest. 

Jennings was not informed what the charge was 
against him. He was searched, his money and papers 
were taken from him. In the mélée Assistant District 
Attorney Dando, for whom Jennings had in the past 
printed legal briefs, appeared. He told Jennings that if 
Jennings stated what his business with McHale was he 
would let him go. Upholding his notion of a printer’s 
ethics, Jennings said it was none of Dando’s business. 
To Jennings a printer’s client was at least as confidential 
as a lawyer’s. McHale was out of sight and Jennings 
said he was determined not to incriminate his new found 
friend in any way. For some unexplained reason, Jen- 
nings was whisked across the river to the Kingston jail. 


JENNINGS’ DEMAND FOR AN IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY TO 
question his accusers forced a preliminary hearing the 
following day. He dispensed with the lawyer who had 
been called to his assistance. Representing himself, he was 
confronted by a man called Gerald Williams (whose real 
name is Buckner), a friend of Lynott alias McHale alias 
Sullivan, who testified that he had been hired earlier by 
Jennings to blow up Judge Valentine’s car but had failed 
to so so. Nevertheless he stated he had extorted money 
from Jennings after the explosion occurred. 

McHale, detained as John Doe, was held during Jen- 
nings’ first hearing. He was not acknowledged by the 
court or by the district attorney’s office as their paid agent. 
He remained silent. 

Jennings was held on the statement of Williams alone. 
Williams later turned out not to be the man from New 
York he said he was, but a hanger-on from Scranton with 
family connections in Wilkes-Barre. At the trial in Octo- 
ber 1936, when the defense attempted to subpoena Wil- 


liams, he strangely disappeared till the trial was over. 

The ragged stranger, seized in Room 60 with Jennings, 
was not produced at Jennings’ preliminary hearing. He 
was lodged in the Wilkes-Barre lockup for seventeen days 
before he was given a hearing. He gave his name as 
Charles Harris. In the middle of August he was remanded 
to the Luzerne County prison and held in solitary con- 
finement until September 14, 1935. Then Leo Grohowski, 
a county detective, started taking him on tours. The 
detective and his prisoner went to night clubs together 
and, by Harris’s own statements, Grohowski also took 
him to houses of prostitution. Once they went to New 
York City together. On these parties Grohowski urged 
Harris to write a confession and everything would be all 
right. Finally, in September, prompted by Grohowski, 
Harris wrote the confession saying that in the presence 
and pay of Jennings he had put the bomb in the car the day 
of the explosion, while it was parked near the Meyers 
Highschool. A weak-willed, ragged, youthful tramp, a 
street corner character and itinerant waiter, Harris then 
escaped. After writing his confession he walked out of a 
roadhouse where County Detective Grohowski had left 
him to his own devices during one of their forays to- 
gether. He was a fugitive for three days before the dis- 
trict attorney’s office revealed his escape, when the case 
against Jennings was called for trial. At once the local 
newspapers communicated with the warden of the county 
prison and he, not knowing the district attorney had let 
the news out, insisted Harris was still in his cell. Months 
later, to the embarrassment of Luzerne County authori- 
ties, Harris was picked up in Hornel, N. Y., by a police- 
man there, and returned to Wilkes-Barre. In Hornell he 
claimed his arrest was a mistake, that he was the most 
unwanted man in Luzerne County, and that he had con- 
fessed only to frame Jennings. He repudiated his strange 
early confession, and is now in the Luzerne County jail, 
a convicted co-defendant of Jennings. He is a pitiable 
devil of a fellow who has had the misfortune to be drawn 


January 8, 1937, in the Luzerne County courtroom when move for a new trial was begun. Left to right: Emerson Jennings, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Francis Biddle, Dudley Field Malone (appearing for Harris), Arthur Sullivan 
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into a fantastic drama that misfired into a cause célébre. 

A noteworthy feature of the strange case is that despite 
Jennings’ insistence upon an early trial, the district at- 
torney’s office was not ready. Eventually District Attorney 
Thomas Lewis’s term expired, and District Attorney Leon 
Schwartz came into office. Schwartz moved to nolle prosse 
the case—to discontinue it. That was March 31, 1936. 
District Attorney Schwartz’s petition set forth that he 
was not satisfied with the quantity or quality of the testi- 
mony available to try the case. All the while, however, 
since the court never acted on the motion, Jennings in- 
sisted upon being tried at once and by a jury. In 
October 1936, with the returned Harris as a co-defendant, 
Jennings got his wish, and with a vengeance. 


‘THE TRIAL WAS ONE OF THE MOST SENSATIONAL AND WIDELY 
attended ever to take place in Wyoming Valley. Local 
Attorney Arthur Sullivan had taken the case of the im- 
pecunious Jennings because of a genuine belief in his 
innocence. At Jennings’ own insistence Arthur Garfield 
Hays of New York had assumed the leadership of the 
defense. Defense counsel could not have entered a case 
with rosier confidence in the acquittal of their client. 
After refusal of District Attorney Schwartz to prosecute 
Jennings, Thomas Lewis, former district attorney, had 
been appointed special prosecutor by Attorney General 
Margiotti of Pennsylvania, at what is said to have been 
the insistence of some local judges, and especially of Judge 
Valentine himself, who is a friend of Attorney General 
Margiotti. As Lewis exhibited his panorama of state’s wit- 
nesses it was felt by many present, including visiting at- 
torneys and members of the press, that surely no jury 
would convict on the evidence of a man like McHale, a 
detective of dubious connections. McHale’s friend, Wil- 
liams, proved so elusive that he was not even called to 
the stand; McHale’s other friend, Charles Harris, the 
ragged ne’er-do-well from up the river, a vagabond who 
admitted he had been tricked into his early confession as 
part of a scheme against the printer, now appeared as co- 
defendant. Mary Valentine, exhibiting a knack for re- 
membering automobile license numbers, said that the 
number of the car that had followed hers on several oc- 
casions was that of Jennings. There were several well 
meaning but not weighty witnesses, who might easily 
have been mistaken, who identified Harris, or Jennings, 
or both as present near Mary Valentine’s automobile while 
it was parked near the highschool where she worked. 
But Jennings’ own workmen testified that Jennings had 
not left the printshop even for lunch that day. A rush 
job of briefs had been on the press. 

In his summation for the defense, Arthur Garfield Hays 
described Jennings as “a man with one particular fault, 
almost a disease, which I would call Constitutionalitis.” 
He did not deny that Jennings had found much to criti- 
cize in Judge Valentine. 

Prosecutor Lewis, in his summation, asked the jury, 
“Who put that bomb there but the man of malice?” 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty (1) of bombing 
the automobile (2) with intent to injure Mary Valentine. 
On the charge of injury to Charles Smith, who was hurt 
by the explosion, Jennings and Harris were acquitted. 
They were likewise acquitted of injuring the two bank 
buildings. 

Jennings is now free on $30,000 bail, a sum which was 
raised by citizens of the valley, most of whom know him 
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only through his reputation as a fighter for popular 
rights. 


WHEN I LEFT THE JENNINGS APARTMENT, ON THE SECOND 
floor of an old mansion in Union Street, the ground floor 
of which is occupied by the Polish Women’s Mutual Aid, 
I was perplexed. First I had seen him in his printshop, 
only a few minutes’ walk up the street; then I had seen 
him in his home. He was preoccupied, of course, with his 
case. But often he digressed and ardently tried to persuade 
me of the rightness of his fights against the water com- 
pany, against judicial tyranny, against the political bosses 
of the country, against the coal companies. He denies any 
knowledge of the bombing. He is an earnest business 
man, not the type to associate with such a crime. 

In confidence I interviewed many civic leaders, and 
also everyday plain townsfolks. “Oh, Jennings, he was 
railroaded; it was all a frame-up,” was a_bootblack’s 
cynical comment. A civic leader said: “I don’t know 
whether or not Jennings did it; but he was a public 
nuisance. I’m not proud of my opinion, but honestly I 
don’t care what happens to him. This valley has troubles 
enough, without stirring up sympathy for a printer who 
after all did meddle in that illegal insurgent strike when 
nobody knew who was going to be blown up next.” 

And another, “Don’t talk to me of Pennsylvania 
justice. How about Governor Pinchot who abetted the 
thieves who are now stealing coal and bootlegging it? 
Although there isn’t any coal bootlegging to speak of in 
Wyoming Valley, the bootleggers have depressed the 
whole anthracite industry. Write an article about that. 
Forget this printer, Jennings. Would you buy a stock or 
bond based on anthracite?” : 

But the case of Emerson Jennings does throw consid- 
erable light on the troubles of anthracite. Certainly the 
case reveals some peculiar acts in the name of Pennsyl- 
vania justice in the turbulent hard coal country. 

Judge Valentine is considered the ablest legalist on the 
bench of Luzerne County. Lawyers invariably praise his 
brisk efficiency, his quick mind. Yet, despite his reputa- 
tion for stern uprightness, I have been told that events 
of recent years have greatly disillusioned him and af- 
fected his attitude toward all insurgency. He is not a 
conspicuous civic or cultural leader, not the force in the 
community that President Judge McLean—a man of lib- 
eral tendencies and idealism—has been. Judge McLean, 
who has been frequently ill of late years, cannot be in- 
cluded as a part of the political courthouse crowd. Like 
Jennings himself, Judge Valentine is a lonely figure, self- 
made, industrious; he has happened to be on the priv- 
ileged side of the fence. 

Lewis, the prosecutor, who was district attorney of the 
county at the time Jennings was arrested in Room 60 of 
the Sterling Hotel (of which Lewis was receiver) is a 
typically ambitious politician. Although he refuses to give 
interviews, and received me very curtly, prior to the 
Jennings trial his office frequently released items to the 
newspapers, among them the sensational statement that 
dictaphone evidence, secured from Room 60 of the 
Sterling, incriminated Jennings. Yet Lewis did not intro- 
duce any stenographic transcription of such a record at 
the trial. I have read a copy of a so-called conversation as 
transcribed from the alleged records. It is fragmentary, 
meaningless, except for Harris’s words, as Jennings has 
testified, “Just call me Joe.” (Continued on page 104) 
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HUMAN INVENTIONS 


Towns Meet the Weather 


Asout 1912 THE INCREASING USE OF THE AUTOMOBILE WAS 
responsible for a new and unpredictable item on the 
budgets of cities and towns in the thirty-six states that lie 
in the snow belt. Snow fighting became a civic job. Up to 
that time snow had usually been left to accumulate in the 
streets. In fact, people complained when it was cleared 
away, for it interfered with the use of sleighs. Only the 
railways possessed specially designed, speedy snowplows. 
The first municipal snow removal conference held at 
Philadelphia in 1914 called in the engineers. 


From 1915 to 1920 THE ENGINEERS PROPOSED ALL SORTS OF 
trick schemes for getting rid of snow. That was the hey- 
day of inventors’ ideas for melting it—with hot water, 
steam, or chemicals. Melting was soon found impractical. 
Heat was too expensive; chemicals destroyed the streets. 
The nineteen-twenties showed a steady and sensible de- 
velopment of special machinery for snow removal. Snow 
fighting really began. 


FicuRES HAVE NEVER BEEN COMPILED TO SHOW THE COM- 

" plete cost of a blizzard to a city. In 1934, the latest year for 
which U. S. census figures are available, New York spent 
$6,704,117 on snow and ice removal; Wichita, Kan., spent 
$19; Boston listed the cost as $1,030,528; yet Philadelphia, 
which had heavy snows that year, recorded extra blizzard 
expenses totaling only $999. The disparity in various mu- 
nicipal figures indicates that every city in the United 
States has a snow problem peculiarly its own, and a 
method of accounting for the expense that has never been 
standardized. For example, in that same year of 1934, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland and Albany each spent less than 

~ the $28,565 that it cost the New York suburb of Yonkers 
to dispose of its snow, slush and ice. 


New York’s TRAINING SCHOOL, CALLED THE INSTITUTE OF 
Street Cleaning and Snow Removal, is conducted the year 
round by the department of sanitation. Sixty students at 
a time are enrolled. They learn the strategy of battling 
blizzards, and familiarize themselves with the special ma- 
chines which the city owns. During the summer a snow 
map is drawn, and through the fall regular city employes 
practice with their equipment on downtown streets. Own- 
ers and managers of buildings have pledged their em- 
ployes to take part in moving the snow into sewers. The 
drive to prevent parking in the streets during or after a 
snowfall has been commenced by closing blocks to traffic 
while snow machinery is working. Every third crosstown 
street in Manhattan is now closed simultaneously while 
snow is being removed, with only an emergency lane kept 
clear for deliveries. — ; 


DisposaL oF sNOW Is A KNOTTY PROBLEM. IN PHILADELPHIA 
the sewers will not accommodate it so most of the snow is 
dumped through special hatches in the bridges of the 
Schuylkill. In most cities it is either stacked on vacant 
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lots or, if the sewers are large, dumped into the nearest 
manhole. Westmount, Quebec, has a stunt all its own. 
Formerly piled on vacant lots, where it remained an eye- 
sore well into the summer, the snow is now dumped into 
a pond of hot water. The pond is a part of the city’s steam 
electric generating plant, and heated in the regular routine 
of use in the condensers of the plant. Salt Lake City is 
even more fortunate in its hot water supply; from natural 
hot springs within the city limits hot water is pumped to 
flush snow and ice from the downtown streets. 


TEN YEARS AGO AMERICAN City saip, “SNow REMOVAL 
has become a trucking problem.” This prophecy would 
have come true were it not for two circumstances. First, 
the depression increase in number of unemployed, who 
have slowed down the elimination of hand labor on pub- 
lic enterprises of all kinds; and second, the perversity of 
the average American citizen who insists upon parking 
his automobile in the street and thereby impedes snow 
removal by machines. Patient Akron employes shovel 
snow from beneath parked automobiles by hand. In a few 
spunky towns the authorities tow parked cars away to an 
auto pound, where they may be claimed on payment of a 
fee. This quickly persuades motorists that they have got 
to cooperate with their winter friends, the snow fighters. 


IN ADDITION TO PLOWING SNOW, AND REMOVING IT, AND IN 
many instances clearing private sidewalks as well, a great 
many cities also use sand or salt on hills and slippery 
intersections. Burlington, Vt., a winter-conscious city, with 
an annual snowfall of over five feet, does a sensible New 
England kind of job. Property owners clear sidewalks in 
storms of less than two inches; beyond two inches, the 
city plows all sidewalks, beginning at 4 a.m., and finish- 
ing the whole 120 miles of them before 9 a.m. 


BEYOND CITY LIMITS THE WAR PUT STATES IN THE SNOW RE- 
moval business. For example, the federal government re- 
quested Pennsylvania to keep its stretch of the Lincoln 
Highway passable for the trucks that were supplementing 
the overtaxed railroads hauling food and munitions. Now 
Pennsylvania’s annual million-dollar campaign against 
blizzards on 10,000 miles of highway is directed from the 
capitol at Harrisburg. There a large map shows weather 
and road conditions in every county. The teletype system 
for the apprehension of criminals is used to keep track of 
Old Man Winter. 


THE FUTURE OF SNOW FIGHTING LIES IN THE FURTHER 
development of techniques like those of the fire fighters. 
Speedy light equipment will be called out and work com- 
menced at the very threat of a snowstorm, followed up 
with the heavy artillery, the powerful specially built ma- 
chines. American cities have not standardized their book- 
keeping. and pooled their knowledge so that taxpayers 
can learn just what it really costs comparable cities to dis- 
pose of comparable storms. But at present, the taxpayer is 
definitely demanding better service, and is willing to pay 
the expense. 
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Next Moves in Medical Care 


IN THE SEVEN YEARS SINCE THE GREAT BULL MARKET, WE 
have had much cool statistical light thrown on our medi- 
cal facilities, on sickness costs and their uneven distri- 
bution. We have also witnessed a march of opinion and 
of action. Of major importance have been: a forward 
movement within the medical profession; the emergence 
of hospitals into the arena of social action; and enlarge- 
ment of action by national, state and local governments 
concerning medical care and public health. 

In December 1932, the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care were condemned in 
the editorial pages of the Journal of the American Medt- 
cal Association as “socialism and communism, inciting to 
revolution,” although the chairman of the committee was 
a physician, a former president of the association, and a 
member of Mr. Hoover’s not exactly socialistic cabinet. 
Three years later, ten principles officially promulgated by 
the American Medical Association to guide state and local 
medical societies in practical experimentation with new 
plans of medical care involved the principle of voluntary 
sickness insurance, which was as far as the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care had ventured. “Medical- 
Dental Service Bureaus” have been established at the 
initiative of medical societies in several cities. Several 
group clinics, initiated by physicians, sometimes combat- 
ted by medical societies, are receiving payment for ser- 
vice from consumers on a cooperative basis. 

Local medical societies are everywhere participating in 
the extending plans for voluntary insurance against hos- 
pital care. Experiments in general sickness insurance 
have been launched by a few medical societies, as in At- 
lanta, Seattle, and Portland (Oregon). A state-wide plan 
for the cooperative care of a large part of the farming 
population of North Dakota was recently entered into by 
the State Medical Society and the Resettlement Admin- 
istration. 

Some of these experiments are substantial, others in- 
consequential; still others are too new to judge. Within 
a large body such as the 150,000 physicians of the United 
States, a variety of attitudes would naturally be manifest. 
Hungry doctors have welcomed state medicine because it 
yielded income; well-to-do doctors have decried money 
payment to hard-worked physicians for their services in 
hospitals and clinics. Progress and reaction, arguments 
from and mis-statements of foreign experience, under- 
taking and sabotage of experimentation, increasing pro- 
gressivism among many quiet individuals, outspoken 
radicalism of some minorities, official formulations of pol- 
icy which look two ways—all these have been exemplified 
within the medical profession in recent years, as they 
have within political parties and business groups which 
are also experiencing the pressures of social change. 

The service bureaus, for example, represent merely the 
extension of fee adjustment to an organized public scale 
instead of on the private individual scale. Patterns of 
charitable relationship familiar to most physicians and 
to many patients have been followed. But these plans 
represent the very important recognition that the eco- 
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by MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


nomics of medical care constitute a public and not merely 
a private, professional problem. 


Up ro THE END oF 1932, FOUR OR FIVE HOSPITALS, CHIEFLY 
in Texas, had started arrangements with groups of peo- 
ple, such as school teachers, through which hospital care 
could be paid for in advance for about $10 a year. In 
February 1933, the American Hospital Association off- 
cially approved the idea of these schemes, put forward 
principles for their organization so they should be non- 
profit plans of community service rather than means of 
financing hospitals, and set under way a program of pro- 
motion and advice administered by the council of the 
association with the aid of C. Rufus Rorem, loaned on part 
time for this purpose by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. At 
the end of 1936, plans of group hospitalization, as they 
are most commonly called, were organized in some sixty 
cities (aside from wholly commercial plans) from New 
York, with its 200,000 members, down to towns of 10,000 
population. The number of persons eligible to benefits is 
at least 600,000. In Rochester, N. Y., one sixth of the en- 
tire population is already included. 

Insurance against the costs of hospital care has more 
potential importance in the United States than in any 
European country, because a large proportion of the 
American people have been expected to pay their way in 
hospitals, whereas most hospitals in Europe are either 
run by governments or are endowed to provide wholly 
free service. On the other hand a plan of sickness insur- 
ance which covers only the hospital bill and not the ac- 
companying bill of the physician or surgeon, and which 
costs from $8 to $10 per person per year may be too ex- 
pensive in proportion to benefits, to reach more than the 
middle class and the better-paid wage earners. Possibili- 
ties of reducing the costs have already been exemplified 
in some plans which, as in Akron, Ohio, have been estab- 
lished by the employes of large establishments. 

In calling forth unprecedented expenditures from gov- 
ernment for the relief of the unemployed and their fam- 
ilies, the depression also launched public expenditures for 
medical care on a scale previously unknown in this coun- 
try. The medical relief programs which began under the 
FERA in the summer of 1933 were not new as a matter 
of policy, for some medical care to persons without in- 
comes has long been supported by taxation. But because 
they extended care to a substantial fraction of the whole 
community and particularly because they drew the or- 
ganized medical profession (in some degree dentists and 
nurses also) into systematic participation, these emer- 
gency medical programs were a new adventure. 

With the demobilization of FERA insufficient local 
funds to care even for the subsistence needs of the unem- 
ployables have often precluded more than the. most ele- 
mentary emergency provision for care in sickness. 


SHOULD THE PUBLIC PAY FOR THE CONTINUING NECESSITY 
of food among people without incomes? If so, why not 
pay for the discontinuous but urgent necessity of medical 
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care? The emergency programs of the depression an- 
swered these two questions affirmatively and through a 
loud speaker. Several million citizens who received care 
and some tens of thousands of physicians who furnished 
it had good reason to hear that broadcast. The quantita- 
tive extension and the qualitative improvement of tax 
supported medical services for people who cannot meet 
the cost themselves have thus been advanced by perhaps 
twenty years. Medical care as a part of relief is an ines- 
capable responsibility of welfare departments. Federal 
participation in meeting the expense of physicians’ and 
hospital service is as reasonable as federal sharing in di- 
rect or work relief. 

On the staff of the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security which drafted the Social Security Act of 1935 
was a group engaged in studies of public health, tax sup- 
ported medical care and health insurance, and the find- 
ings of the first section of these studies—that relating to 
public health—were incorporated in the law. For some 
years previously, an average of about $300,000 annually 
had been appropriated by Congress through the United 
States Public Health Service for grants-in-aid to the 
states. The act raised the amount to $8 million, and also 
authorized appropriations of nearly as much more for 
closely related purposes of child health and_ welfare 
through the Children’s Bureau. The extra millions of 
money—which, moreover, will bring additions from 
state funds—are important, but still more so is the en- 
larged conception of public health from mere sanitation 
to broad responsibility for control and care of disease. 


THE MAJOR SECTIONS OF THE SociaL SEcuRITY ACT RELATE 
to unemployment and to old age, and these programs 
have medical implications which are even more impor- 
tant than the direct health grants in the law. Within a 
{few years, most of our industrial states will doubtless 
have unemployment insurance laws. When John Brown 
is laid off for a month because his factory is short of or- 
ders, he will get back a part of his lost wages from the 
unemployment insurance fund. But when Tom Jones, 
his bench-mate, is out the next month because of pneu- 
monia, he will be entitled to no compensation, although 
Jones will probably need help more than Brown, for he 
will not only lose income but will have the expenses of 
medical care besides. In every European country which 
has unemployment insurance, sickness insurance had 
been established previously. It would be surprising if in 
America workers could be compensated for unemploy- 
ment due to industrial reasons, without soon causing 
Tom Jones and all his friends to demand compensation 
for the equally unpredictable and even more burden- 
some unemployment due to sickness. Disability benefit 
for sickness, furnished on an insurance basis, can more 
wisely link up with unemployment insurance than with 
insurance to meet the costs of medical care. 

What proportion of old people suffer from preventable 
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or postponable physical disabilities? How many have 
chronic illness which could be cured or alleviated? What 
proportion suffer from illness or disability which could 
be cared for at home instead of in an institution, if medi- 
cal and nursing attention were available through an or- 
ganized plan? To what extent can some types of heart 
disease or arthritis (two of the common crippling diseases 
of middle and old age) be alleviated through adequate 
medical care, so as not only to prolong life but to make 
life worth living longer? 

In making people throughout the United States con- 
scious of new responsibilities for old age and unemploy- 
ment, the Social Security Act will demand the appli- 
cation of preventive and curative medicine to lessen the 
costs and reduce the human wastage of disability and 
invalidity. In a population like ours where the proportion 
of middle-aged and elderly persons is increasing greatly, 
these questions will be of fundamental importance to 
public welfare, to the practice of medicine, and to the 
maintenance of our hospitals. This year, governmental 
surveys of sickness among 700,000 families, of the costs of 
sickness among 60,000 families, and of medical and hos- 
pital facilities in ninety-six cities and towns will furnish 
material of public interest and scientific value. 

The advance of public sentiment is reflected in the 
adoption last autumn by the American Federation of 
Labor of the proposal of its executive council, urging “the 
federal government to create a commission to study and 
recommend plans for coordination and improvement of 
our provisions for social security and their expansion to 
include compensation and medical care for sickness.” 
This involves not only health insurance, but also tax 
supported medical care. Recently the Cooperative League 
of America established a section of its organization for 
studying and promoting the cooperative purchase of 
medical care. 


Last OcroBER, THE MAGAZINE FORTUNE PUBLISHED ITS SUR- 
vey of public opinion concerning Doctors, Dentists, and 
Dollars. For hospital care insurance at $10 per person per 
year “there would be wide acceptance,” said the report, 
“representing about half of the population. It also seems 
that a great many people are willing to pay more for 
this protection than they paid for the services they re- 
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ceived last year.” Of their sample population 74 percent 
said “yes” to the question, “Do you believe the govern- 
ment should provide free medical and dental care at the 
expense of the taxpayer for those who cannot pay?” The 
prosperous, the middle classes and the poor returned ap- 
proximately the same percentage of affirmative answers. 
This, declares Fortune, “indicates an impressive body of 
opinion among all classes in favor of extending govern- 
ment health service from the preventive to the clinical.” 

Underlying all these movements of action and of opin- 
ion run three long range trends: 

1. The advance of medical science and technology, re- 
vealing new ways of preventing, curing or controlling 
disease, and calling forth professional and economic in- 
centives to put this knowledge into practice. Medicine 
has thus been continuously moved, by forces within it- 
self, towards more specialized and extensive organization, 
towards larger use of equipment and personnel provided 
by society, and towards increased participation with other 
professional and lay groups in the furnishing and the 
financing of medical care. 

2. The forward movement of public welfare and pub- 
lic health (mainly though by no means entirely gov- 
ernmental), improving and enlarging the services fur- 
nished those who cannot meet the cost themselves. 

3. The widespread demand for security against risks 
with which the individual alone cannot cope. It has be- 
come apparent that the attainment of individual security 
requires in many instances organized social action. 

These three trends in medical service, in public welfare 
and in social security are broader than medicine and 
deeper than political parties. Most consumers of medical 
services can have little to say about procedures and re- 
sults except those which are wholly financial. Judgment 
on these matters must be left, more largely than in most 
economic issues, to those who furnish service—physicians, 
hospitals, dentists and nurses. Of especial importance, 
therefore, is the participation of these professions and 
agencies in policy-making and in administration. These 
groups should thus be assured fair conditions of service 
and of remuneration, and the public in turn can prop- 
erly hold physicians and hospital authorities largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of services and institutions. 


LooKING INTO A CRYSTAL BALL IS DANGEROUS TO THE REPU- 
tation. But no second sight is required to discern, among 
next moves, the forward march of public health work, 
extended to more rural areas; intensified and broadened 
in the cities. Public health authorities will come to grips 
not only with communicable diseases like tuberculosis 
and syphilis, but also with diseases which are infused 
with a public interest because they are prevalent, costly 
‘and capable of reduction if certain known measures are 
available for the use of physicians and patients. Cancer, 
pneumonia and diabetes are already within this group. 
Laboratory, clinical and administrative research will add 
more diseases to the list, particularly, it may be hoped, 
those prevalent in the later periods of life. 

How far will the extending administration of such 
medical service, and of medical care for all illness among 
people without incomes, be under public health or under 
public welfare departments? The answer will vary in dif- 
ferent localities. Everywhere these two public bodies 
should seek coordination with one another, with the 
medical profession and with voluntary agencies, in behalf 
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of a coherent and effective service, adequately staffed and 
guided by medical personnel. Home medical and nursing 
care, bed patient and clinic care in or through hospitals 
are all necessary in any satisfactory system. All these 
parts of care should be closely related so as to give con- 
tinuity of service to the patient. These principles have 
been exemplified for some years in Buffalo. 

National leadership should contribute to the shaping 
of policy. National funds are needed to assist states and 
localities. But the administrative units should be less than 
national and by no means merely governmental. 

Health insurance applies of course to self-supporting 
economic groups as a means through which they can 
meet some burdensome costs of care without dependency 
on either government or charity. A program of “health 
security” includes preventive measures, tax supported 
medical services, and health insurance. The relative im- 
portance of taxation, insurance and individual payment 
as means of supporting medical services will vary with 
time and locality. All new programs in this field must fit 
the psychology and resources of the people as well as the 
legitimate demands of the professions. Americans will 
continue to expect and to have service from a physician 
with whom they feel a personal relation of confidence. 

The diversity of resources and conditions among and 
within our states makes likely a variety of different ap- 
proaches in the application of the insurance principle to 
sickness, and renders it probable that federal action will 
be stimulative and sustaining rather than administrative. 
Health insurance as a means of payment will be likely to 
proceed with much voluntary experimentation. Some 
states may before long require some form of health in- 
surance by law. Diversity may be expected in scope of 
service as well as in sources of funds. High cost illness 
may conceivably be a starting point for some large scale 
health insurance plans in this-country, instead of general- 
practitioner service, as in Great Britain. 

Will the forces which are moving medicine and the 
allied groups forward keep the professions abreast of 
changes compelled by broad social policies? The medical 
professions and institutions have a high tradition of ser- 
vice and there is every reason to believe that in propor- 
tion as they meet their obligations of service, the public 
will support their efforts to maintain high professional 
and economic standards. 

Will the voluntary agencies in health, hospital, social 
work and industry maintain their traditions of initiative 
and pace-making? Will they help to advance the public 
services, as well as their own, in scope, quality, and co- 
ordination? Here again there is a fine tradition, to be 
courageously cultivated through changing times. 

No crystal ball is needed to make clear that medical 
care and disease prevention have recently moved nearer 
the focus of public attention, and that much experimen- 
tal action is taking place which demands study and de- 
cision in behalf of more definitive plans. Decision upon 
wise courses of action by public bodies, professional 
groups and voluntary agencies is the essential problem 
during a dynamic period like the present. Changes are 
not born of fate, but are built out of existing conditions 
by the impulses and the plans of men. In few arenas of 
public affairs are the interests more varied than in medi- 
cal services. In no. arena are more substantial arrays of 
facts at hand; with consequent opportunity for the plan- 
ning of action by cooperation and intelligence. 
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The Power Issue and the TVA 


VITII—BENCHMARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


by ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


In mid-January, (followed by the President’s appointment of an expert com- 


mittee to formulate a national power policy), the chairman of the TVA pub- 


lished in the New York Times a comprehensive statement here presented with 


permission of the Times, as a chapter in his “log of the TVA” in Survey 


Graphic. Mr. Morgan’s contribution to today’s power discussion advocates an 


attempt at cooperation with the utility companies in the Tennessee Valley 


THIs Is AN EFFORT TO STATE MY PERSONAL VIEWS ON THE 
electric power issue, especially as it affects the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and also to indicate the social attitude 
which leads to my conclusions. In its physical setting the 
power program of the TVA is part of a far-reaching 
project for the unified development of the Tennessee 
River system. The spirit in which that program is 
worked out will tend to reflect the personal and social 
outlooks of those who formulate and administer it. 

In the background of the electric power controversy 
is the long struggle over the elimination of special privi- 
lege and the reduction of arbitrary and capricious in- 
equalities of opportunity. No less important than equality 
of opportunity is the increase in total opportunity 
through technical developments and social organization. 
The electric power industry should exist for the con- 
sumer, and not primarily as a profitable field of invest- 
ment or to supply business for investment bankers. 

In the long run this main purpose of providing the 
widest and best possible service at the lowest possible 
cost will be most fully realized if aggressive action in the 
public interest is undertaken in a spirit of open dealing, 
and of honest regard for legitimate interests, both public 
and private. In the long run sharp practice and arbitrary 
methods will not be helpful either to the public or to pri- 
vate interests. 

A very important decision is involved in the treatment 
of the power issue in TVA territory. Shall there be an 
effort on the part of public officials to work with the 
private utility companies to remove abuses, to insure max- 
imum service at minimum cost and to insure opportunity 
for public ownership where it is desired, or shall men 
who administer public projects drift into an attitude of a 
fight to the finish against the private power companies, 
which might have the natural and perhaps inevitable con- 
sequence of disruption of the private systems, the destruc- 
tion of legitimate investments and of economical service, 
and the sudden, if unexpected, throwing of great power 
systems into premature and unprepared-for public owner- 
ship? The results of non-cooperation might have the effect 
of a violent public reaction against government participa- 
tion in the power business. 

I believe that we should deal with the private power 
companies to the end of eliminating abuses, while pre- 
serving the right of the people to acquire their own power 
service by public ownership if they choose. In the process 
of transition from private to public ownership there should 
be respect for legitimate private investments in the utility 
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business, and individual local communities should be 
required to respect the interests of the larger communities 
of which they are a part by preserving the economy and 
efficiency of well-integrated power systems. I believe we 
should endeavor to work with the private companies on 
the basis of mutual confidence and good-will, but with 
circumspection, and without surrendering any weapons 
before a satisfactory settlement is reached. 


The Past of the Private Companies 


I DO NOT ADVOCATE COOPERATION THROUGH ANY NAIVE BE- 
lief that the private companies have a consistent record 
of good behavior, for I believe that those who advocate a 
fight to the finish have strong arguments in their favor. 
The aim of some powerful leaders in the private electric 
utility industry commonly has been to ruthlessly destroy 
public ownership by every possible means. For years the 
National Electric Light Association published a propa- 
ganda yearbook called “Political Ownership,” which, in 
my opinion, failed to meet the standards of fair play and 
good citizenship. While president of Antioch College I 
was informed by the vice-president and general manager 
of a large power company that “the least suggestion of en- 
couragement” to even mildly discuss public ownership of 
power would be an offense to his company. I have per- 
sonally been approached with a proposal that I take part 
in what I considered to be undercover power propaganda 
in the public schools. For years before the creation of the 
TVA, I was personally subjected to adverse propaganda 
by utility interests, sometimes open and sometimes private, 
and the institution of which I was the head was similarly 
subject to adverse and, I believe, misleading propaganda 
from the same source. I need to rely only on statements 
made to me by utility executives and their business asso- 
ciates to believe that disregard for the public interest and 
abuse of power have been great though not universal. 
Partly by such direct personal knowledge and partly 
by the reports of the Federal Trade Commission and oth- 
erwise, I have come to the belief that the attitude of a ruth- 
less fight to the finish and without quarter against public 
ownership of power has been a characteristic position of 
the private utilities. I believe that in their fight, private 
utility interests have bribed legislatures and public utility 
commissioners, controlled newspapers and banks, endeav- 
ored to cripple or destroy responsible and sound educa- 
tional institutions which dared to be independent, threat- 
ened college professors and others with libel if they dared 
to publish the facts, and perhaps have made it difficult 
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for public ownership projects to sell bonds. 

It is my opinion that the ruthless attitude which in the 
past has been exhibited by some of the private utilities, 
and which to some extent was the “mental climate” of the 
utility industry as a whole, is not an isolated phenomenon. 
I think it has been only a typical case of the arrogance and 
intolerance which special privilege and economic power 
have very often exhibited. 


I BELIEVE, TOO, THAT THE LONG FIGHT TO ELIMINATE UTILITY 
abuses is part of a slow-moving social revolution which is 
striving to free the mass of the people from exploitation 
and to remove arbitrary and capricious inequalities of 
opportunity. Some men, among whom Senator Norris is 
outstanding, have given their lives sincerely and unsel- 
fishly to the fight against utility abuses and similar mis- 
use of power. However, in any great public movement, 
along with such completely sincere and public-spirited 
men, there will be others with various mixtures of public 
interest and self-interest, and they tend to complicate the 
problem. 

Some of those who have vigorously opposed private 
utility abuses have had long experience with the tactics 
associated with such abuses and have no confidence in 
any apparent change of attitude. They hold it to be a case 
of 

When the devil was sick 
The devil a monk would be, 
and that should the private companies again get the upper 


hand it would turn out that 
When the devil was well 
The devil a monk was he. 


It is the honest opinion of some public men that any 
negotiation with the private utilities is unwise and dan- 
gerous. 


A Basis of Cooperation 


YET NOTWITHSTANDING MY OWN EXPERIENCES AND WHAT I 
have learned of utility abuses, I believe that at the present 
time the proper attitude to take with reference to TVA 
power is to strive to find a basis of agreement between 
the TVA and the private utilities which will protect both 
public and private investments, and will lead to the widest 
possible distribution of electric power at the lowest possi- 
ble rates. I believe that only in that way can we secure 
the greatest sum total of social values whether under pub- 
lic or private administration. Since the creation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority I have taken that attitude. 
There are several reasons for such a position. 


First, I BELIEVE THAT IN 1933 THE UTILITIES WERE GREATLY 
concerned over the general course of events, and that there 
was then a fair chance to find a basis for procedure which 
would have protected the public interest and kept open 
the way for public ownership, and which might have 
made possible a much greater advance in the TVA pro- 
gram. I believe that some leading utility executives are 
today in a mood to desire a reasonable working arrange- 
ment, and that it may be possible to arrive at a solution 
which will protect both public and private interests, and 
which would mark a great advance in public policy. 
Aggressively liberal governments seldom have remained 
in power for long at a time. If there should be another 
world depression during the next few years, and if the 
optimism of rising prosperity should change again to the 
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depth of depression, political power might shift, and 


reaction might be in control. My attitude would be to try 
to establish a substantial advance in public policy while 
there is opportunity. For perhaps the first time in our his- 
tory the electric power interests are on the defensive. Nei- 
ther utility executives nor public officials know what will 
be the future trend of public policy. It may turn on world- 
wide issues rather than on domestic causes. When neither 
side is sure of the future is a good time to promote in- 
telligent reasonableness, and thereby to improve the qual- 
ity of government and of public life. 


SECOND, DURING RECENT YEARS THERE HAS BEEN A CHANGE IN 
the quality of the leadership of utility companies. A great- 
er number of more public-spirited, forward-looking men 
are coming into control of some of the large systems, 
though that change has not yet gone as far as could be 
desired. This change for the better is due partly to the 
increasing emergence in business of innate American de- 
cency, and partly to the fact that those who control the 
utilities see the handwriting on the wall, and are trying to 
put their house in order while there is yet time. I am for 
recognizing any such effort. 

It is not wise to so center attention upon utility abuses 
as to fail to see the great achievements of the electric 
power industry in America. There has been an intelligent 
aggressiveness in technical development and activity in the 
integration of the industry which has brought about a 
high level of convenience and service. There should be 
honest recognition of that achievement and an effort not 
to lose the technical and executive ability which has 
brought it about. It is unfortunate that more of these sav- 
ings and efficiencies have not been passed on to the con- 
sumers, but have so often ‘been used to inflate capitaliza- 
tion or to support excessive service charges. 

One of the chief obstacles to effective cooperation of 
the government with the power industry is the continu- 
ance in positions of power and authority of some utility 
men who seem not to have changed their habits of mind 
from the days of exploitation and unscrupulous use of 
power. So long as those in ultimate control of the industry 
choose to be represented by such men, the position of those 
who stand for open and impartial dealing with the indus- 
try is made extremely difficult. Under such circumstances 
it is very hard for such public men to refute the charge 
that they are playing into the hands of an industry that is 
essentially unregenerate. Nothing would so much strength- 
en the position of public men who are striving for fair 
play between the government and the industry as the 
uniform presence in key positions in the private industry 
of men who by their attitudes and habits give assurance of 
open dealing and sincere acceptance of socially sound pub- 
lic policy. This is a real crux of the power issue, and it is 
difficult for progress to be made except to the extent that 
the condition is corrected. 

I hold that wherever a high quality of industrial states- 
manship exists in the industry, it should be recognized 
and cooperated with, and thereby strengthened. The 
growth of mutual confidence and respect must be con- 
tributed to from both sides. To some degree a basis for it 
already exists, and it is the business of every one con- 
cerned to encourage its increase, rather than to destroy it 
by arbitrary hostility. Mutual confidence does not come 
into existence fully matured. It is an achievement growing 
out of open dealing, patience and perseverance. 
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Tuirp, I AM FOR ARRIVING AT A FAIR WORKING ARRANGEMENT 
with the utilities in order to allow a gradual transition 
from private to public ownership, to whatever extent that 
proves by experience to be desirable. I believe that a con- 
siderable period of experiment and development will be 
necessary before America is ready for wholesale public 
ownership. It is no secret that graft, incompetence, bureau- 
cracy, red tape, and patronage have been realities in Ameri- 
can government. Unless these can be brought well under 
control they may devour more than does all the waste of 
exploitation and abuse in the private industry, serious as 
that is. (We should recognize, however, that it is not only 
government which suffers from internal politics. Most of 
the great power combinations are less than twenty-five 
years old, yet I suspect that few of them are free from the 
problem of bureaucracy, nepotism, and patronage which 
tend to go with bigness, either public or private.) 

Our government has little experience in handling large 
operating businesses, and we have not yet developed effect- 
ive methods. With all the good will in the world, it will 
take time to evolve them. The assumption that only polit- 
ical agitation and action are necessary to bring about 
sound public ownership of power is naive, and will lead 
ultimately to higher costs and to more restricted service. 
There are real and difficult problems to be solved, both 
technical and administrative. 

I favor enough public ownership to enable the country 
to work out effective methods on a life-sized scale, but not 
so much public ownership that we shall be swamped by 
inefhiciency before we learn how to make it effective and 
economical. 

The American people have a right to actual examples 
of public ownership to supply a basis for coming to long- 
time conclusions on the subject. We should not be forced 
to decide by abstract theory. I disagree both with private 
utility men who would prevent any trial of public own- 
ership on a large scale, and with public ownership advo- 
cates who would take a course the success of which would 
bring the utilities to unconditional surrender. 

To promote fair and consistent conditions in Federal 
power projects, and in accord with the President’s ideas, 
there probably should be developed through Congressional 
action a national power policy administered by a Federal 
agency, which will enable the people of the United States 
and the utility interests to predict future action and to 
plan accordingly. Such a uniform policy is desirable, too, 
in order to prevent government projects in different parts 
of the country from entering into competition with each 
other to secure industries using large quantities of power. 


FourTH, THERE IS ANOTHER REASON FOR MY DESIRE TO FIND 
common ground with the utilities, which perhaps is more 
important than all the others combined. By the manner in 
which this conflict and others like it are handled. America 
is deciding little by little whether, in the great social re- 
adjustments that are taking place, there shall be a strength- 
ening of democratic methods, reasonableness, fair play, 
and open dealing; or whether we shall drift into bitter 
class controversies which lead to violent and arbitrary 
action, so prevalent today in several other countries. 
There are powerful forces which tend to drive govern- 
ments to extreme and despotic action. Some governments 
which abandon reasonableness and open inquiry for the 
exercise of arbitrary power are looked upon as very radical, 
and others as correspondingly reactionary, yet they tend to 
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become much alike in their development of class bitter- 
ness, in the supplanting of freedom of opinion by arbi- 
trary force, and in the development of irresponsible dic- 
tation. America may have a difficult time in keeping to 
even the limited degree of orderly democracy which has 
been achieved. That issue is so serious, and the destiny 
of our country is so much at stake, that a spirit of toler- 
ance and reasonableness on both sides is a public obliga- 
tion. Such an attitude does not imply indifference or lack 
of aggressive action. 


The Way of Reasonableness 


‘THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL METHODS WE SET UP MAY CONTROL 
our national life for a longer time than the physical 
changes we cause. To bring about desirable changes by 
wholesome and civilized methods requires more of states- 
manship and of courage than to bring them about by 
arbitrary coercion or destruction of values. To achieve 
and to maintain disinterested justice in the processes of 
government, and the fundamental decencies of govern- 
ment and society, is even a greater accomplishment than 
to quickly increase the supply of electricity. 

If the power issue can be worked out by the process of 
open analysis under qualified leadership, with both sides 
disclosing all facts, and with honest recognition of dif- 
ficulties, the solution may not be perfect, but it will be a 
contribution to good government. Public demand for such 
methods would do much toward bringing them into use. 
That process would result in a decrease of class hatred 
and of false propaganda, political manipulation, intrigue, 
destruction of investment and of wasteful duplication of 
facilities. The invaluable habit of reaching the solution 
of public issues by reasonable methods would be strength- 
ened. There would be an advance in the quality of public 
life. That, I have hoped, would be a contribution which 
the TVA might make to the art of government in 
America. 

Even though we hold that the utilities in the past have 
been dictatorial and have tended to thwart democratic 
government, that does not justify a similar attitude on the 
part of men in public life. For a long period France and 
Germany have been bitter enemies, each trying to dom- 
inate the other. Is that antagonism never to be erased? 
Is there not developing in America a similar chronic bit- 
terness? 

At some time or other such vicious circles must be bro- 
ken. It is the part of statesmanship to recognize oppor- 
tunities to do that, and to make the best possible use of 
them. It is by such seizing of opportunities that civilized 
government and society develop. Now, while the private 
utilities are on the defensive, there is opportunity to break 
the circle of conflict and to seek for a fair and impartial 
analysis of the issue, and for its solution on the basis of 
fair play in the public interest. More than cheap power 1s 
at stake; a new element of democratic decency can be in- 
troduced into public life. The sovereign government 1s 
under obligation not to make capricious or arbitrary use of 
its power, but to act with restraint and fairness and with- 
out a spirit of retaliation. 

But what if the power companies reject such an ap- 
proach? In that case two steps should be taken. First, a 
clear program should be developed and announced, indi- 
cating what in the opinion of qualified public authorities 
would constitute a fair settlement; and second, a vigorous 
campaign should be waged to compel the utilities to accept 
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the process of settlement by open-minded analysis. Public 
authorities should not give up any powers of compulsion 
until a reasonable process of solution has been worked 
out and well established. Until the method of solving the 
issue by open inquiry and analysis has been accepted by 
the utilities, there should be no respite from aggressive 
action by public authorities. But the utilities have a right 
to know what it is that is asked of them, and what are 
the conditions under which peace might be established. 
A sovereign government should have policies known to 
all, and its programs should be faithful expressions of 
those policies. I regret to say that the power companies in 
the Tennessee Valley region have not been assured as to 
what are the intentions of the TVA concerning them. It 
is my personal conviction that such disclosures should be 
publicly made. 


Making a Power Bargain 


ON BOTH SIDES EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE PEACE HAVE BEEN TOO 
much a process of threatening and bluffing, just such a 
process as preceded the World War and is again threaten- 
ing a European conflict. That process is a menace to dem- 
ocratic government and so far as possible should be re- 
placed by open inquiry and analysis. Not all elements of 
the problem are subject to definite analysis, and perfection 
would not be achieved at once, but a great advance could 
be made. I believe that if the power companies should 
refuse to respond to such an attitude, public opinion 
would compel them to do so. They have a great stake in 
the matter, for if class hatred and suspicion continue to 
increase there may develop extremes of antagonisms too 
great to be healed, and very destructive conflict may result. 

Now let me outline what in my opinion would be some 
of the conditions of a reasonable settlement. 

There should be clear and unqualified admission of 
the right of the public to own and to operate its own 
power supply if it chooses to do so and if it proceeds in a 
fair manner. There should be agreement not to obstruct 
reasonable efforts to that end. 

It should be recognized that the public is under no obli- 
gation to pay for inflated securities, excessive service 
charges or for any manipulated profits in the purchase or 
transfer of properties. It is under no obligation to pay 
tribute to vested power or strategic position, but only rea- 
sonable compensation for legitimate and useful services, 
the open competitive interest rates on money invested in 
used and useful investment committed to the public ser- 
vice, and reasonable charges for management, operation, 
maintenance and depreciation. Because electric power sup- 
ply is a public monopoly and is not regulated by compe- 
tition in the manner of private business, it must be con- 
ducted in the spirit of service, in an effort to give the 
widest possible service at the lowest possible cost, and not 
in an effort to get the largest possible net return from the 
most profitable business. It should be recognized, however, 
that a utility can give most satisfactory service if com- 

_ pensation under these headings is adequate to allow con- 
siderable freedom of action and to support a vigorous 
and progressive business policy. 


THRIFT, SAVING AND PRUDENT INVESTMENT IN SERVING THE 
public are in the public interest, and should be respected 
in the utility business as elsewhere. In the long run fail- 
ure to recognize that fact will cost the public dearly in 
high interest rates and loss of public credit. Duplication 
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of facilities should be avoided. If a community undertakes 
public ownership, the existing private properties should 
be taken over at a fair price, as determined by agreement 
or by impartial appraisal. 

Studies should be made to define power distribution 
areas or districts of the most suitable size for satisfactory 
and economical service, or legal provision should be made 
for such determination when the need may arise. Then in 
case of transfer from private to public ownership the 
change should be made by entire districts and not by frag- 
ments, unless some program of progressive transition 
should be worked out. In deciding on the size and boun- 
daries of power distribution districts there should be an 
effort to leave no area unprovided for, even if immedi- 
ate service to the less productive areas should not prove 
feasible. American state and local governments have 
evolved varied and adequate procedures which can be 
adapted to nearly every problem that may arise with ref- 
erence to the boundaries and interrelations of power dis- 
tribution districts. 

There should be effort to avoid arbitrary disruption of 
existing efficient systems. Cities in general should be suit- 
ably associated with a fair proportion of surrounding rural 
areas. Distribution districts should be large enough to jus- 
tify good management, engineering and other technical 
service and adequate operating equipment. They should 
be large enough for efficiency, but oversize and the result- 
ing tendency to bureaucracy should be avoided. Study to 
determine the best size of operating districts is needed. 

The large private power networks within TVA trans- 
mission range depend for operating efficiency on a rela- 
tively small number of the larger cities. A campaign which 
would result in public ownership in ten to twenty of these 
cities might practically destroy the ability of the large sys- 
tems to render maximum service or to maintain econom- 
ical generation and transmission systems. Effort to bring 
about such disruption seems to be under way. On the 
other hand, if distribution areas of sufficient size should 
be taken over by the public as units, with suitable propor- 
tions of city and country and of good and poor territory 
in each, and if the properties taken over should be paid 
for at reasonable prices, then transition from private to 
public ownership could be an orderly process without de- 
structive disruption of existing systems. Legitimate private 
investments would not be menaced; there would be no 
confusion tnd waste in unrelated local projects through 
duplication of services and facilities, and public projects 
would not compete with each other to grab the best near- 
by territory and to avoid the less profitable communities. 

Additional State and national legislation would be nec- 
essary fully to bring about such results. Certificates of con- 
venience and necessity for public or private projects might 
be given by State utility commissions only when such 
reasonable conditions should be met. These results cannot 
be achieved all at once, but it would be well if some ener- 
gies were reserved from fighting over the electric-power 
issue and used in solving some of these important prob- 
lems. To contribute to their solution should be one of the 
major interests of any public organization dealing with the 
power issue in the TVA area. 


A Fair Yardstick 


IN REPORTING ON PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN “YARDSTICK” UNDER- 
takings, public statements should be fair and representa- 
tive. There should be no hidden subsidies, either of money 
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or services. Demonstrations with public subsidies may be 
useful, but they should be honestly represented as sub- 
sidized demonstrations, 

There should be absence of arbitrary coercion on both 
sides. Private companies should cease coercion in the form 
of obstructive litigation, inaccurate and misleading propa- 
ganda, interference with financing public ownership proj- 
ects in the investment market, if such interference exists, 
or by bringing government into ridicule and contempt. 
Public officials should cease coercion, as by subsidies to 
duplicating and competing systems, by threats of construct- 
ing duplicating systems if arbitrarily fixed prices are not 
accepted, or by threats of disruption of private systems 
with the effect of preventing their refinancing. 

As a part of its program for the unified development 
of the Tennessee River system, the TVA is building a 
series of great dams which inevitably will develop a very 
large amount of power. It would be a great economic 
loss for this power to be wasted while the private utilities 
build duplicate and competing power plants. If the TVA 
has power over and above its own needs and the needs 
of all its other customers, it should sell that power to the 
private utilities at about what it would cost the private 
utilities to generate their own power. The private utilities, 
on the other hand, if assured of such supply, should not 
build additional generating plants until that assured sup- 
ply of government power is fully used. 


A Power Pool 


] AM OF THE OPINION THAT SOME TYPE OF POWER TRANSMIS- 
sion pool, as recently suggested by the President, perhaps 
somewhat along the lines of the British grid system, may 
prove to be desirable. One form of pool might be some- 
what as follows: 

The power pool organization would own the transmis- 
sion lines. It would not generate electricity, but would buy 
it from the private or TVA power plants, which would 
remain in their present ownership. The pool would trans- 
mit that power and sell it at wholesale to any local distri- 
bution system, either publicly or privately owned. The 
transmission pool would buy from the cheapest sources, 
and would sell wherever the power was needed. This 
method would reduce the total amount of generating 
capacity necessary, for if any region needed more power 
than the plants in that region could supply, the shortage 
could be met from some other region where there was 
a surplus. Such a project would raise questions vital to all 
interested parties. Before a transmission pool could be 
established it would be necessary for the parties to agree 
on the conditions of purchase, transmission, and sale. 

“Power transmission pool” is a very general term which 
might be applied to many types of working arrangements. 
At one extreme some public officials, I believe, have sug- 
gested conditions which might largely destroy the private 
utilities; while at the other extreme the private utilities 
have suggested arrangements which would seem to be 
contrary to sound public policy. 

If the idea of a power pool were in danger of being 


-dismissed as not feasible, I believe it should be approached 


by a body of disinterested and competent economists and 
other qualified men who would explore it from-a non- 
partisan position. If the TVA and the private utilities can- 
not get together, the public should know from such dis- 


interested sources the exact reasons for failure to reach_ 


agreement. 
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A Future Based on Experience 


IT Is My OPINION THAT AMERICA HAS NOT YET DEVELOPED 
methods and policies which would justify settling perma- 
nently upon a policy with reference to ownership and 
operation of electric power facilities. The issue is not only 
one of good intent but also one of solving technical, ad- 
ministrative and legislative problems. At the moment the 
problem may seem to be one of removing inequalities of 
opportunity, but the no less important issue remains of 
so developing the industry as to result in a very great total 
increase of opportunity to use electric power. That result 
will be furthered best by cooperation rather than conflict. 

Private ownership has had grave faults, but effective 
public ownership methods on a large scale have yet to be 
developed. Suddenly to add a vast business to our national 
government, which might be the unexpected outcome of 
war to the death on certain large utility systems, might 
discredit public ownership and set it back for a genera- 
tion, or it might create another government bureaucracy 
without adequate controls. There are great governmen- 
tal bureaucracies which, like some utility organizations, 
are considerably removed from direct responsiveness to 
the public will. 

Democracy is general participation of the people in 
government and sensitiveness of government to the needs 
of the people. It may be possible to devise forms of control 
and administration which will have more of the real 
character of democracy than would a great government 
bureaucracy, and without destroying the efficiency of well- 
integrated power systems America has not been very cre- 
ative in developing effective forms of democracy. When 
the power issue is finally worked out. I believe its or- 
ganization may have some of the characteristics of private 
business and some of public business. That is the tendency 
in democratic Switzerland and in certain other progressive 
countries. In public ownership there may be combinations 
of local autonomy in distribution, with centralized super- 
vision and control, and with much larger organizations 
for transmission and perhaps for generation of power. 
One reason for not rushing headlong into extensive public 
ownership is that we need time to work out effective meth- 
ods. The TVA is excellently situated to make such a con- 
tribution. 


THE POWER ISSUE IS NOT PRIMARILY A QUESTION OF LIBERAL- 
ism or conservatism, but of discovering how to do the job 
best. Compulsory cooperation of public and private power 
organizations may be the necessity which is the mother of 
invention. When the mature result is achieved it may be 
neither private power as we know it, nor public power as 
we know it now, but something new in government. That 
achievement will not come best in an atmosphere of war- 
fare and of arbitrary coercion, but rather in an atmosphere 
of cooperative inquiry for the best solution. 

I repeat, we should do well to reserve some of our ener- 
gies from fighting over the power issue, and use them in 
trying to solve it in such a way as also to make a-contri- 
bution to good government. The art of planting the seeds 
of mutual confidence, and of giving the young plants a 
chance to grow, is a great art. Most of Europe has not 
learned it. Let us hope that we in America may do so. The 
manner in which we achieve our ends may have a more 
enduring influence-on the country than the ends we may 


achieve. 
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Three Years of Public Housing 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


by LOULA D. LASKER 


Home Shortage Looms; State and Federal Aid Only Possibility of 


Getting Adequate Dwellings. 


One Million Housing Units Needed Annually for the Next Ten Years. 


Asserts Shortage Will Spur Housing. “Cruel, Hard Way” Is the Only 
Means to Awaken Public. 


HEADLINES LIKE THESE IN NEWSPAPERS FROM COAST TO COAST 
give a clue to what’s abroad in the land in this year of 
recovery, 1937. But “recovery” in housing is something 
more intricate than recovery in other fields. We found that 
out in the hard times. There was much talk of how 
housing construction might supply work to prime the 
pump of purchasing power. You know the phrases and 
the net result. There was the all but complete cessation 
of new home building during the lean years of the depres- 
sion. These arrears have alarmingly aggravated our long 
time housing problem. The experts put it bluntly when 
they say that one third of the American people have never 
been decently housed—another third far from adequately. 
The exciting thing is whether this acute shortage, this 
new pressure not of need but of demand, will do more 
than pick up the slack, whether this aroused public interest 
can and will make us profit by what we have learned in 
public housing during the last three years. We may well 
ask what has the much publicized government program 
accomplished? How far has it produced decent homes 
within the means of two thirds of the population? What 
changes are now called for in law or administration? 
All available funds are completely allotted. Unless 
the new Congress acts, slum clearance and low rent hous- 
ing plans will slump back from the brick and mortar stage 
to the inertias and idealisms that antedated 1933. The first 
spadeful of legislation was a provision for loans and grants 
for low cost housing and slum clearance in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Later this legislation was supple- 
mented by a provision in the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
ation Act of 1935. The administration early came to the 
belief that low cost housing could not be achieved by pri- 
vate limited dividend companies, and only seven out of 
over 500 loan applications were granted. From then on the 
program was confined to straight public housing projects. 
The general reader has no doubt been confused by the 
number of agencies which seemed to be tackling the prob- 
lem: Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; Federal Housing 
Administration; Federal Home Loan Bank System; Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations; Farm Credit Admin- 
istration; Reconstruction Finance Corporation Mortgage 
Company; Resettlement Administration, and the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration. All except 
the last two agencies, however, have been chiefly con- 
cerned with assisting home owners, with holding up the 
general credit structure, or with guaranteeing credit for 
building new homes with private capital—homes too ex- 
pensive for the lowest income groups. These functions 
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have been urgent and important, but they are beside the 
mark of low cost housing. Out of all these agencies only 
the Resettlement Administration and the Public Works 
Administration through its Housing Division have been 
directly aimed at that. Moreover, with the exception of 
three “green belt towns” for people of modest means, Re- 
settlement has been concerned with rural housing. The 
PWA Housing Division alone, in its half hundred 
projects, is endeavoring to build homes to meet the needs 
of urban families in the income classes below $2000. 

We are now ready to begin our reckoning—plus or 
minus, usually plus and minus: 


Does Housing Put Men to Work? 


‘THE HOUSING PROGRAM WAS ORIGINALLY ENTERED UPON AS A 
recovery measure to stimulate employment. By November 
1936, 26,186 workers had been hired at prevailing rates 
on the sites of projects; on December 15 there were actu- 
ally 16,300 men employed. But that by no means tells the 
story. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that PWA 
has created two and one half times more work in private 
industries supplying building materials than in the build- 
ing trades constructing its projects. The estimated number 
of man hours of labor required at sites up to December 
15 was 47 million; in mines, lumbering, manufacturing, 
transportation, over 127 million. With the mass of over- 
hanging unemployment today, these figures, relatively 
small as they are, show that investment in housing can, 
if we will, be made an all-round stimulus and stabilizer 
for employment. 


Slum Clearance and Its Economics 


Lrss THAN HALF OF THE PROJECTS (22) HAVE BEEN BUILT ON 
vacant land. Large slum areas/in twenty-eight cities have 
been cleared. In the long run this can only mean a saving 
for those cities. Taxes from slum areas never equal the 
claims they make on a city’s budget. Although there has 
never been absolute proof of the relation between slum 
conditions and health, delinquency and other social mal- 
adjustments, their coincidence is very definite. Thus in 
Cleveland, in 1932, 2.47 percent of the population, occupy- 
ing an area which contains only 1.73 percent of the land 
within the city’s limits, paid taxes of $1,972,437. But this 
fell short by $1,747,402 of covering the costs of the munici- 
pal services maintained in this district. Areas inhabited by 
10 percent of the people were consuming 26 percent of the 
services rendered by police, fire, health, and sanitary de- 
partments; 36 percent of those rendered by city hospitals. 
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But slum clearance is always the most 
costly approach in any attempted solution 
of the housing problem because of the high 
land values in most congested areas. In 
England, only today, after almost a half 
century’s experience with public housing, 
is an attempt being made on a large scale 
to wipe out slums. 


The Demonstration to Date 


TopAy THE HOUSING Division PWA Has 
its fifty-one projects in thirty-five cities in 
various phases of construction. They will 
provide living quarters for some 20,000 
families at a cost of about $133 million of 
which the federal government is making 
an outright grant of $59 million. Qualita- 
tively they are splendid but quantitatively 
they are only a drop in the bucket. Only 
a particle of that drop, as things stand; 
for in four years but one project—Tech- 
wood in Atlanta—has reached the stage of 
occupancy, with four others about to be 
opened. 

For today at last we know the size of 
that bucket, statistically. The first compre- 
hensive data on American housing became 
available in 1934 with the publication of 
the Real Property Inventory of sixty-four 
typical American cities undertaken by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. At one 
end of the scale only a third of the dwell- 
ings surveyed had both hot and cold run- 
ning water; at the other end, one third had 
coal or wood stoves for heating; 17.1 per- 
cent had no private indoor toilet, 25 per- 
cent no bathing facilities, 8 percent no in- 
terior water supply whatever. Only 37 
percent were designated as being in good 
condition; that is, as needing neither ma- 
jor nor minor structural repairs. 

Half of the dwellings in these sixty- 
four typical cities rented for $20 a month 
or less. The tenants could hardly expect 
much for that. Yet two out of five Ameri- 
can families cannot afford to pay over $25 
a month rent. According to the Brookings 
Institution, in prosperous 1929, 21 percent 
of all families had annual incomes of less 
than $1000, 21 percent between $1000 and 
$1500, and 17 percent between $1500 and 
$2000. With the traditional 20 percent allo- 
cated to rent this means that roughly a 
fifth of all families had less than $17 a 
month to spend for housing; another fifth 
could spend up to $25; and only the high- 
est paid of these groups could spend be- 
tween $25 and $33. Small wonder, per- 
haps, that the building industry with its 
antiquated methods and_ organization 
cannot supply a product within their 
means. Small wonder that interest in pub- 
lic housing has mounted as a possible way 
out. 

If a crystal gazer in the early 1930's 
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PWA HOUSING PROJECTS 
(as of December 15, 1936) 


SLUM SITES 


Average cost per square foot $3.90 


Location 


ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTIC City, N.J. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA, S.C. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
ENID, OKLA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LACKAWANNA, N.Y. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
MEMPHIs, TENN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
New York, N.Y. 
Omaua, NEB. 

PueRTO Rico, (Cacuas) 


Land Costs per 
Square Foot 


Name 


Techwood Homes 

University Homes 

Stanley S. Holmes Village 
Smithfield Court 

New Towne Court 

Jane Addams Houses (Add'n) 
Laurel Homes 

Cedar-Central Apartments 
Outhwaite Homes 

Lakeview Terrace 

University Terrace 

Brewster 

Cherokee Terrace 

Lincoln Gardens 

Lockefield Garden Apartments 


Dixie Homes 
Lauderdale Courts 
Sumner Field Homes 
Wm. B. Paterson Courts 
Cheatham Place 

(Add’n) 

Andrew Jackson Courts 
Williamsburg Houses 
Logan Fontenelle Homes 
Caserio La Granja 


PuERTO Rico, (SAN JUAN) Caserio Mirapalmeras 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
WAYNE, Pa. 


Schonowee Village 
Brand Whitlock Homes 
Highland Homes 


VACANT SITES 


Average cost per square foot $.14 


BosTon, Mass. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 
CAMDEN, N.J. 
CHARLESTON, S.C, 


CHIcaAGo, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CuHicaGco, ILL. 
DALLas, TEX. 
Detroit, MIcuH. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
MiaMI, FLa. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
New York, N.Y. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CHRISTIANSTED 
FREDERIKSTED 
St. THOMAS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Total Projects 51 


Old Harbor Village 

Kenfield 

Westfield Acres 

Meeting St. Manor and Cooper 
River Court 

Jane Addams Houses 

Julia C. Lathrop Homes 

Trumbull Park Homes 

Cedar Springs Place 

Parkside 

Durkeeville 


Blue Grass Park and Aspendale 


LaSalle Place 

College Court 

Liberty Square 
Parklawn 

Riverside Heights 
Harlem River Houses 
Will Rogers Courts 
Hill Creek 

Fairfield Court 


Bassin Triangle 


H. H. Berg Homes 
Langston 


49 
.40 


.40 
10 
.06 


.06 
37 
39 
-08 
07 
17 
04 
.02 
Sl 
31 
.004 
05 
03 
3.66 
07 
10 
3) 
OL 


14 


Allot- 
ment* 


$ 3,074,500 
2,592,000 
1,700,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
6,500,000 
3,384,000 
3,650,000 
3,800,000 

706,000 
5,500,000 

557,100 
1,000,000 
3,207,000 
1,500,000 
3,400,000 
3,128,000 
3,500,000 

522,000 
2,000,000 


1,500,000 
12,634,000 
2,000,000 
275,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
344,000 


6,636,000 
4,855,000 
3,176,161 


1,350,000 
1,950,000 
5,942,000 
3,038,000 
1,020,000 
4,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,704,000 
1,370,000 

758,000 

970,000 
2,800,000 

403,000 
4,219,000 
2,000,000 
2,260,000 

929,000 

250,000 


1,842,000 


Total Allotments $133,445,761 


* 45 percent is outright grant. 
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could have visualized the fifty 
public housing projects now 
under construction, American 
experts would have felt that 
the millenium was coming. 
In those days the principle of 
public housing was but the 
dream of a small group here in 
the United States. That in four 
years it had become fazt accom- 
pli no matter on how small a 
scale is essentially the greatest 
plus of these four years. 

But this same crystal gazer 
would have had to turn around 
to add in the language of crys- 
tal gazers, “These develop- 
ments are magnificent. Fortu- 
nate is he who lives in them. 
But, alas, only a small propor- 
tion of them are within every 
man’s reach.” 

In the one occupied project, 
Techwood in Atlanta, rents 
(including charges for heat, hot 
water, and electricity for light- 
ing, cooking and refrigeration) range from a low of $5.95 
monthly per room for a three-room apartment (roughly 
$18 a month) to a high of $8.33 per room for a six-room 
house ($50 a month). It must be remembered that Tech- 
wood is located in a southern state where the average in- 
dustrial wage is low. In 1929 and 1933 it was $697 and 
$523 respectively—half the average annual wage in New 
York, California or Illinois. Of Techwood tenants, 46.7 
percent have incomes of $1040 and below, 41 percent are 
between $1170 and $1300; 12 percent between $1400 and 
$1820. Tenants were selected from the group in Atlanta 
who formerly paid an average of $5.88 a room plus $1.81 
for utilities, totaling $7.69. 

Rents in the remaining projects will not be set until 
each project is practically completed. Reliable sources re- 
port that most of them will be out of reach of the people 
they are designed to serve. In this connection it is sig- 
nificant that Chairman Langdon W. Post has stated that 
he hopes anticipated rents can be reduced before the 
Williamsburg project is turned over to the New York 
Housing Authority. 


The Crux of the Trouble 


WuaT THEN Is THE TROUBLE WITH OUR PUBLIC HOUSING 
formula: a government grant of 45 percent with a loan of 
55 at 3% percent covering the remainder of the costs, to 
be amortized over a period of sixty years. Will this for- 
mula produce dwellings to rent for $5.50 to $6.50 per 
room monthly, which comes within the means of the 
low income groups? 

The answer is categorically No. Evans Clark, economic 
adviser to the Housing Authority of New York City, has 
brought it down to a matter of simple arithmetic in a 
pamphlet issued by the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence. He takes for illustration the financing of a multiple 
dwelling project receiving a 45 percent grant ($6,500,000) 
and a 55 percent loan ($8,500,000). He assumes the com- 
paratively low interest rate of 3% percent; land bought 
at $1.10 per square foot, and maintenance costs of $45 
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per room. So calculated, $8 room rents would be required 
to keep the project in the black. 

To reduce rents, some or all of these costs must come 
down, or government subsidies must be considerably 
raised. Lowering construction costs by $100 a room would 
reduce rents by 18 cents a month. In contrast a one per- 
cent cut in interest rates would lower room rents by $1.00 
each. It would be practically necessary to get the site free 
to match this saving when it comes to land. 

None the less there is every reason to formulate a long 
term land-use and taxation policy. In the Scandinavian 
countries large municipalities purchase land in outlying 
areas to hold for future housing projects before prices be- 
gin skyrocketing. Frederic A. Delano; chairman of the 
Central Housing Committee, has suggested in outlining 
a tentative housing program (American City, January 
1937) that “the federal government might properly 
offer to pay a certain percentage of the cost of acquisition 
of land by municipalities, on condition that the munici- 
pality, in using such land, should take suitable precau- 
tions to insure the sound development of the neighbor- 
hood.” Perhaps we should amend state and federal con- 
stitutions so that we could adopt a policy similar to that in 
effect in England—empowering the government to pay 
for land on the basis of its housing value and not of 
speculative hopes. 

High construction costs have their roots in wasteful 
and obsolete practices prevailing in the building industry, 
which has been conducted on a seasonal basis. The highly 
organized unions have long taken advantage of the short 
season, the exposed location of construction jobs and the 
heavy losses due to delay, to jack up wage rates. Wage 
earners who inhabit the houses often get very much less 
a day than those who build them and their rents are cor- 
respondingly out of line with their earnings. But under 
all this is the fact that the many strikes in the building 
trades are part of the long struggle of their workers to 
earn a year’s income in the short seasons. Today, advances 
in construction methods make it possible to work in the 
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Photographs from PWA ° 
Before and After: Slums in Atlanta, Ga., which were razed to give place to— 
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Techwood, first of fifty PWA housing projects to be completed and occupied 


winter months. On the other hand, as the private build- 
ing boom gets under way, costs are bound to rise. Build- 
ers, realtors, investors will say, as they have always said, 
“Get union labor to lower its rates.” But before the gov- 
ernment launches a long term building program all four 
ought to be asked to agree not to raise costs while it lasts, 
a procedure which worked in England. Some form of 
guaranteed employment and assured annual earnings 
might give greater security to labor and also cut down 
payroll costs. In the same way contractors’ charges might 
be telescoped; and mortgage interest on new construction 
reduced. The lead for such a concerted attack on the prob- 
lem should come from Washington. 

Again, there are new inventions in building materials 
and in fabrication. It would take a long article to attempt 
to cover these developments in detail. They are in their 
incipiency and if public housing is to share in them the 
time is overdue for a federal experiment station in this 
field, paralleling federal agricultural “laboratories.” 

As things stand there is opportunity for a flank attack 
on construction costs. Our public housing demonstrations 
these last four years were entrusted to experts who, out of 
years of study and practice, were alive to the importance 
of small land coverage, modern sanitary conveniences, 
cross ventilation, central heating, fireproof construction, 
social centers and so forth. Here was a chance to show the 
building industry that such housing makes for stable 
values, satisfied householders, more permanent and re- 
sponsible tenancy. It therefore became accepted practice 
to include in public housing developments items far in 
excess of minimum health and safety standards. But to at- 
tempt to put these advantages—desirable though they are 
—into practice in a new housing program was, in the 
judgment of many, to lose sight of the main problem; 
that is, to provide adequate, though not necessarily ideal 
accommodations for low income families. Well disposed 
critics do not contend that if housing of less high stand- 
ards had been built the reduction in costs would have been 
startling, but any lessening of the discrepancy between 
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required rents and what the 
low income groups can afford 
to pay, is important. 

Thus, because the buildings 
must last during a sixty-year 
amortization period does not 
mean they must be built to 
endure forever, so to speak; 
or that they should anticipate 
every improvement in housing 
standards for the next half cen- 
tury. No one gainsays that cer- 
tain fundamentals must be in- 
cluded, nor does anyone advo- 
cate barracks-like — structures. 
But the proponents of a sim- 
pler type of housing maintain 
that though an extra gadget 
here and there may cost little, 
though a land coverage of only 
25 percent is ideal, though a 
fully fireproof building is al- 
ways the best, though land- 
scaped gardens offer amenities 
that mean much to tenants— 
until we are prepared to pro- 
vide these things regardless of the ability of the recipi- 
ent to pay for them, we must be content with more 
modest standards. It’s all very well to say, “It’s a short- 
sighted policy to start low,” but the realities of the situ- 
ation must be faced. 

Until we have higher subsidies, or lower interest rates, 
or improve our building industries we cannot go as far 
as we would like. To those who regard high subsidies 
as revolutionary, even communistic, we cite the long 
experience of democratic European countries—England, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and others. They have all 
found through experience that good low rent houses only 
can be provided through government agents and that it 
is well worth the cost. Washington, like London and 
Stockholm, cannot lay bricks without this mortar. 


The Coming Swing Toward Decentralization 


To biscUss A NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM BEFORE TAKING 
up the administrative scheme through which it might be 
put into effect is perhaps getting the cart before the 
horse. To date public housing in the United States has 
been strongly centralized. To this many attribute a large 
share of the difficulties encountered. It is now a matter 
of practically unanimous agreement that it must be de- 
centralized, but with the federal government still taking 
the leadership. At the start few responsible local agen- 
cies existed. Today twenty-three cities in twenty-six 
states where legal machinery has been set up have estab- 
lished local housing authorities. But municipalities will 
not wake up to their responsibilities if there is popular 
assumption that everything is done at headquarters. 
Moreover remote authority means arbitrary and inflexi- 
ble standards, with resulting delays and high costs. 
Where does all this lead us? Simply to the conclu- 
sion that a nation-wide program conceived in high hopes 
has been a failure? No. When, as and if additional funds 
are available we are in a far better position in 1937 to 
tackle the problem than we were in 1933. Moreover the 
high planning and building standards that were put into 
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practice will doubtless be reflected in future building 
operations of private builders. There has been an amaz- 
ing amount of progress in the acceptance of the principle 
underlying them. And as costs are lowered, these same 
standards—once accepted—can be incorporated in a low 
cost housing program. 

That the Housing Division, PWA, is aware of the situ- 
ation is indicated by the attitude of Howard A. Gray, 
who for the last six months has headed it. His point of 
view may be paraphrased thus: The possible rents that 
low income groups can pay must be our starting point; 
we must work out a formula as to what items outside of 
essentials can be included with the limitations of their 


pocketbooks; but at the same time we must be deter- _ 


mined not to be held up by land owners or by con- 
tractors who see in a government building program an 
opportunity to jack up prices. 

As evidence, take these items chosen at random from 
late December PWA releases: 


Redesign of Parkside, PWA low rent housing project in 
Detroit, Mich., to make possible lower prices for its con- 
struction, was ordered today by Public Works Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes... . 

Redesign of Schonowee Village, PWA’s $1,500,000 slum 
clearance project in Schenectady, New York, to increase 
the number of living units and achieve a more economical 
type of building was authorized . . . by Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes upon recommendation of How- 
ard A. Gray, director of PWA’s housing division... . 


Speaking before the United States Conference of May- 
ors in November, Secretary Ickes said: 

We may now consider the future of housing as a pro- 
gram improved, modified and perfected against the recovery 
background of 1937 and not the depression background of 
1933," uahe 

Our experience has shown that housing is properly a mu- 
nicipal undertaking. The federal government was willing 
to blaze the way. . . . The time is at hand for us to ana- 
lyze the situation and determine what part the cities are 
willing to play in this new social drama. 

The federal government should be willing to make loans 
and grants to cities in aid of low cost housing. It can con- 
tinue to give technical assistance and make available to 
municipalities the fruits of its experience during the last 
three years. It can go forward with a program of research, 
without which genuine low cost housing is impossible— 
such research as could not be undertaken by individual 
cities. With its wider resources and with its greater oppor- 
tunity for leadership, the federal government will be in a 
position to provide a great pool of valuable information for 
interested municipalities. 

Last December, Edward J. Foley, director of the legal 
division, PWA, announced at the annual conference of 
the National Association of Housing Officials that “the 
Public Works Administration is about to decentralize 
public housing.” 


What then is the sphere of local—and state—responsi- 
bility? There is practically complete agreement that initia- 
tive and operation should rest squarely on the shoulders 
of the municipal authority. When it comes to financing, 
“housers” of all shades of opinion agree also that a plan 
should be worked out looking toward local and state par- 
ticipation in the financial set-up. It might well be that the 
city should contribute tax exemption, the state credit with- 
in certain limits, while the federal government should 
continue to offer grants and loans. 
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The matter is complex, however, and the wisdom of 
making federal grants contingent on such a framework 
of collaboration at this stage may well be questioned. Nec- 
essary state action is likely to be slow; in some states im- 
possible because of the financial situation or constitutional 
limitations. Possibly states which do make financial con- 
tributions should be given preference in the matter of 
federal grants. Clearly this year, with most of our legis- 
latures in session, the twenty-two states which have not 
done so already should pass laws enabling their cities to 
set up local housing authorities. 


The Wagner Bills 


FRESH HOUSING HISTORY WAS WRITTEN LAST YEAR WHEN SEN- 
ator Robert F. Wagner’s bill passed the Senate, in a some- 
what reduced form. The companion bill in the House 
introduced by Congressman Ellenbogen, failed to come 
out of committee. My anticipation is that by the time this 
is read a new Wagner bill will be before the 75th Con- 
gress. The 1936 draft affords a gauge of how far the ex- 
perience of the last four years has been taken to heart. 

The core of the measure was provision for an inde- 
pendent agency, in reality a housing authority. That is, 
instead of a departmental bureau or an outside commis- 
sion, the proposed set-up would correspond to that which 
has yielded such good results in the Tennessee Valley 
and in bridge and tunnel construction in New York Har- 
bor. 

This United States Housing Authority would be ad- 
ministered by five directors, one of them the Secretary 
of the Interior. Its major responsibility would be to assist 
local public housing agencies by grants and loans for 
decent low rent housing. Grants as now would be lim- 
ited to 45 percent of the total costs, to be amortized with- 
in sixty years. Interest on loans could be fixed by the 
authority. In the case of private limited dividend compa- 
nies or corporations, loans could be made up to 85 per- 
cent of the value of the project, interest to be set at not 
less than the going federal rate. No subsidies could be 
used for private profit. The authority would be given no 
power to control the acquisition of land, or the construc- 
tion or operation of any except “demonstration” projects 
in localities as yet unprepared to undertake such ventures 
and these would be sold to the latter as soon as practical. 
The measure called for a four years’ budget of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars, to be made available: $251 
million the first year and $225 million succeeding years. 
Funds were to come from direct appropriation ($326 
million), from RFC loans and from the sale of the au- 
thority’s own securities, guaranteed by the U. S. gov- 
ernment. 

Such a framework would give us an altogether new 
base of operations for the four years ahead. However, 
recent experience, with fifty projects nearing comple- 
tion, has suggested improvements for the 1937 bill. For 
example, how about giving the authority power to fix 
maximum rents, a more workable control than standards 
of construction, since building costs may change? To the 
same end, it might be well to give the authority not 
only the proposed power to lower interest rates, but to 
increase the ratio of subsidy. The amortization period 
should be reduced from sixty to fifty years. The 1936 
bill was put forward at a time when there were tre- 
mendous drains on the U. S. Treasury from other direc- 
tions. A budget of a quarter (Continued on page 115) 
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NO PLACE TO GO 


Maynard Dixon, born in California in 1875, has 
always been of the West. He has painted its history, 
the magnificence of butte, desert, plain, and the 
elemental quality of men, particularly the Indians, 
who live among these strange splendors. His mural 
decorations on these themes have been many. But 
with the depression other phases of the West came 
into his studio. The bitter months of conflict on the 
waterfront, culminating in the San Francisco general 
strike of 1934, left no man untouched. Unemployed 
casual workers, embattled longshoremen and their 
comrades, police, National Guard, vigilantes—these 
were part of a San Franciscan’s life that year. The 
paintings on this page and the two pages that follow 
portray without bias stages in the struggle. But the 
stark statement and strong design lift each scene 
from the topical and imbue it with wider significance. 
Here is our country today 


MAYNARD DIXON LOOKS AT 


SOCIAL CONFLICT 


FREE SPEECH 


LAW AND DISORDER 


KEEP MOVING 


Ambassador of Spain 


FERNANDO DE Los Rios, AMBASSADOR OF WAR-TORN SPAIN, IS 
not the first of his line to serve this country. One of his 
ancestors was Martin Alonso, Pinzon, the navigator who 
laid the course for Christopher Columbus on his voyage 
across uncharted seas. A century later, a Fernando de los 
Rios prepared a memorial that so fired the imagination of 
Philip III that that monarch commissioned the Conde de 
Monterey to undertake a voyage of exploration which 
finally led his captain, Vizcaina, along the coast of Cal 
fornia and into the harbor of Monterey. Sull later, an- 
other ancestor was one of the first recorded group of 
Europeans to sail through the Golden Gate into San 
Francisco Bay. In one generation after another the 
family, using its spacious leisure for learning rather than 
for sport or pleasure, has given Spain noted scholars. 

Dr. Fernando de los Rios (he prefers “Doctor” to “Don” 
as a title) thinks of himself first as a teacher. Called from 
his chair of political science in the University of Madrid, 
he has in the last two and a half years served as Minister 
of Justice, of Education, of Foreign Affairs and, since 
September, as Ambassador at Washington. 

But he says, “If I were to be born twenty times, I would 
always choose to teach. It is the way most truly to learn.” 
The only honor of which he speaks with quiet pride is 
that he was formerly president of the Madrid Atheneum. 
The Ateneo Cientifico y Literario y Artistico is one of 
the oldest and most noted intellectual clubs in Europe. 

Dr. de los Rios considers that his “spiritual master” was 
Francisco Giner de los Rios, an uncle who, forty years 
ago, was also a professor at the University of Madrid, a 
noted writer on educational and social problems. His 
own bent, and the guidance of this learned and idealistic 
mentor turned Fernando de los Rios as a student toward 
a liberal philosophy and into fellowship with liberal 
groups. 

As a scholar, he holds that in order to understand the 
Spain of today it is necessary to consider the Spain of the 
sixteenth century. This was the starting point of his 
paper before the International Congress of Philosophy at 
Harvard in 1926, in which he analyzed the older Spain 
and revealed there the origin of the concept and method 
of the totalitarian state. In that period, as in the years 
until the abolition of the monarchy in 1931, the Spanish 
church and state were a unity, popular education was a 
church prerogative, the church-state monopolized the 
conscious life of the individual and of the community. 
In this ancient “totalitarian” scheme began the drama of 
the minority in Spain. The problem in that troubled 
country has been since 1931 “the renovation of the state.” 
The moment in history is not favorable. Many European 
countries are returning to sixteenth century concepts. 
But in Spain, the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
The minority became the majority in the election of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1936, which was a victory of the liberal as 
against the totalitarian philosophy. 

A university chair in Madrid has had many advantages 
as a place from which to view and also to participate in 
these developments. Writing in the Encyclopaedia of the 
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Social Sciences six years ago, Dr. de los Rios recorded 
that, since 1881, the Spanish professor had “enjoyed as 
complete academic freedom as his English colleague. In 
Spanish universities today, professors in conflict with such 
institutions as the monarchy, the Catholic religion (and 
concretely with the church) and the capitalistic property 
system, are not as a rule hampered in their activities.” 

It is natural for an authority on political institutions 
to see events in long perspectives. The very word “liberal” 
to Dr. de los Rios glows with historical color, for it was 
coined by the Spanish in 1810, in their struggle against 
Napoleonic absolutism. Little more than a decade later, 
Jeremy Bentham wrote, “The only hope at present for 
Europe is Spain, because from 1820 to 1823 it has been 
the only liberal focus in Europe.” The Holy Alliance, 
like the unholy alliances of the present, mustered an army 
to put down “dangerous liberalism.” Today, this scholar- 
diplomat sees the same absolutist power under another 
name and a new slogan, proceeding in many countries 
with the motives and the methods of a century ago. It 
has succeeded in interrupting—perhaps in diverting or 
postponing for years—Spain’s peaceful “renovation.” The 
country is now torn by civil war provoked by reactionary 
forces in the midst of social revolution. It is necessary, 
Dr. de los Rios has pointed out, to see that the present 
Spanish scene has these two essential parts—conscious 
social change simultaneously with armed rebellion which 
is essentially resistance to that change. 

To the Republicans, the February election was a 
mandate to the Azafia government to proceed with the 
social revolution “by legal method.” It was a coalition 
victory. The Republican Party was made up of “all 
parties which support the Republic, Left and Right Re- 
publicans (liberals), socialists of many shades of opinion, 
and a small minority from the extreme Left—syndicalists 
and communists. 

Twice in the difficult years of the Rivera dictatorship, 
Dr. de los Rios was “called before the tribunal,” charged 
with subversive activities. Both times he was found not 
guilty, but finally he and six of his colleagues retired from 
their university posts, because they “could not in con- 
science accept the situation.” 

With the February election came new hope of realizing 
what Dr. de los Rios, speaking /in November at the New 
School for Social Research in New York, described as 
“one of the main goals of the founders of the Spanish 
Republic. ..to develop in the masses to their fullest extent 
all the potential qualities inherent in the Spaniard.” This 
meant, he went on to say, “the economic transformation 
of the country.” 

This transformation, to the Spanish Republicans, 
demanded first that the power of the Catholic Church in 
Spain as a political-economic institution be broken. The 
Catholic Church, present Spanish leaders have been care- 
ful to state, must in this connection be considered not in 
its religious but in its temporal aspect. In Spain, in 1910, 
the wealth of the Church amounted to one third of the 
total wealth of the country, with all its vast properties tax 
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exempt. Until 1931, the state church, the only one of- 
ficially recognized in Spain, also received an annual 
appropriation of 61 million pesetas ($12 million) in the 
state budget. As the Ambassador pointed out in an ad- 
dress before the Council of Foreign Relations, “all digni- 
taries from the Archbishop of Toledo to the priest of the 
smallest village, receive honoraria from the state.” Fur- 
ther, the church had its own special tribunals and its 
highest dignitaries were senators in their own right. Dr. 
de los Rios in 1931 drafted the disestablishment bill 
which he recently explained to the National Press Club: 

“This law [separating church and state and establishing 
freedom of worship] was not conceived in a spirit of 
animosity, but was inspired by respect for all, for abso- 
lutely all creeds. Not only for the Catholic faith, but also 
for Protestant, Jewish, agnostic and other beliets. In 
brief, it was inspired by respect for human spirituality, 
which is the refuge of all possibilities, for the same reason 
that it is the seed of all possible cultural fruits.” The 
Ambassador elaborated this statement, when he said at the 
New School for Social Research, “Some may wonder why 
a great portion of the Spanish people is today so antagon- 
istic to the Church. I would tell them, with deep and 
sincere sorrow, that such antagonism exists because, 
unfortunately for the spiritual welfare of Spain, the 
Catholic Church in my country has never stood by the 
weak and the humble, but, on the contrary, it has con- 
sistently helped the powerful, and has fought side by 
side with the latter against the former.” 

Trying to make clear to Americans the meaning of the 
current news from Spain, Dr. de los Rios has briefly 
explained the systems of land ownership, and their results 
for the people, 72 percent of whom are farmers or farm 
workers: 

“The land in the northern part of Spain is divided into 
innumerable parcels, so small in size that the farmer can- 
not produce enough and lives in extreme poverty. In the 
southern part, on the other hand, there is such concen- 
tration of the ownership of the land in the hands of a 
few landowners that the agricultural population, in its 
overwhelming majority, is made up of wage earners.... 
In both cases the masses are political vassals living under 
economic feudalism.” 

The new Republic recognized from its beginning in 
1931 the need of changing the bases of these agrarian 
systems. “Our ambition was to establish an agrarian 
democracy, to create the small farmer or the collective 
agricultural unit.” The agrarian law of 1932 appropriated 
an annual sum of $10,500,000 to buy up land and to 
finance the new units, thus seeking “to eradicate a semi- 
feudal tradition, and to turn a semi-feudal political sys- 
tem into positive and effective democracy.” 

The educational plan of the Republic, in which Dr. de 
los Rios and Senor Domingo were among the leaders, was 
to take secular education out of the hands of the religious 
orders, to cut down the national illiteracy figure, and to 
give Spanish youth opportunity for education in the mod- 
ern sense through a national system of public schools, 
and through community centers for discussion and the 
arts. Over 7000 of the proposed 20,000 new schools had 
already been organized when the civil war broke out last 
July. 

It was against the three main tenets of the Republic— 
the effective disestablishment of the church, the fresh 
impetus to agrarian reform, the educational program 
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which struck at ignorance and superstition—that the 
Franco rebellion was launched. Broadly speaking, the 
situation in Spain when. civil war broke out in July was 
what this country might have faced if, after the sweeping 
victory at the polls of the disparate groups supporting 
Roosevelt, the forces of the opposition had tried by vio- 
lence to overthrow the election results and block any 
further progress of the “new deal.” 

But the Ambassador of Spain draws no such parallel. 
Nor does he comment, directly or by implication, on those 
American newspapers which, before election, branded 
Roosevelt leadership as “communistic,” and now refer 
to the Spanish government as “Reds,” “Leftists,” “Com- 
munists.” Perhaps the fact that Dr. de los Rios has at 
times seemed to overstep the narrow limits of diplomatic 
usage in his efforts to explain the Spanish situation to the 
American public is in itself a commentary on the way the 
news has been distorted. 

The Ambassador of Spain is a scholar in the great 
tradition, too wise and too civilized for bitterness. His 
face darkens with pain, not anger, when some turn in a 
conversation recalls to him what is happening now— 
today—in his own land: the bombing of open cities, the 
personal peril of friends and colleagues, beloved streets 
and landmarks broken and burned, great hopes and 
plans postponed, perhaps destroyed. And speaking of the 
goals of the government he represents, he says: 

“We want the masses to turn from mere masses into a 
conscious people. We want them to become conscious of 
themselves, of their lofty destiny. For only thus can 
they hope actively to cooperate in the creation of new 
institutions, and of new political, juridical and economic 
standards.” 
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Proposed Amendment 


by K. N. LLEWELLYN 


A legal expert analyzes the outstanding proposals for enlarging 


the powers of Congress or curtailing the U. S. Supreme Court, 


and shows some of the profits and perils of thus speeding the 


growth of our basic law. On page 91 a journalist demonstrates 


by the law of averages that before 1940 the President, with or 


without amendment, will remake the Court 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT HAS BEEN IN THE AIR THESE 
days. The President’s first message to the new Congress 
would be enough to prove it. It would be a national 
misfortune if that message should work enough relief— 
by producing a shift in the lines of decision of the Su- 
preme Court—to take this troubling but stimulating fla- 
vor from the atmosphere. The message may well do just 
that. The Supreme Court -has long been statesmanlike in 
spotting what the limits of the leeway are which a peo- 
ple accords to its oracle of constitutionality. 

But another part of the President’s message needs most 
careful thought in connection with the Court. What the 
message says about “recovery” applies, and should be ap- 
plied, to our recovery from “prolonged failure to bring 
legislative and judicial action into closer harmony.” In 
that matter, no less than in the fields of business, indus- 
try, labor, finance, and farming, we need “a recovery pro- 
tected from the causes of previous disasters.” The mes- 
sage is an indication that the President would prefer to 
avoid amendment, if the Supreme Court can create with- 
in itself a new and more statesmanlike majority. But I 
urge that neither the President nor the people can afford 
to be satisfied with that, though it occur. There is more 

at stake. The relations between the Nation and the States 

and the No-Man’s land of government need clarification 
for the future as well as for the moment. The relations 
between legislature and judiciary need clarification for 
the future as well as for the moment. Most of us are in 
agreement with the President when he says that ‘ ‘right- 
ly considered,” the Constitution “can be used as an in- 
strument of progress.” But it can also be used, and used 
at any time and without warning, “as a device for pre- 
venting action.” It is not enough to get it used in the 
right way for a few years. We need to make it easier to 
use as an instrument of progress, and harder to use for 
preventing action. Now is the time. 

For Constitutional Amendment still is in the air. You 
have been breathing it in with every breath. Its flavor 
does bother Americans. It bothers them either because the 
Constitution seems to be holy, so that Amendment smells 
like desecration; or because the Constitution seems to be 
getting in the way of doing things which badly need do- 
ing—which in turn smells either like despair, or like 
anarchy, according to which way events may come out. 

Meantime there is a welter of proposals, many being 
prepared, many already introduced in Congress, which 
aim to poultice or to cure our trouble by slapping an 
Amendment on it, in the hope that the pain will stop. 
Most will help. But for cure it takes more than a poultice. 
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I think one can only size up these proposals, or see 
their values or their defects, or decide which (if any) 
to support, if one sizes up the situation out of which they 
arise. Yet it will hardly do to repeat here what has al- 
ready been written with some fullness in Survey Graphic 
for April 1936, and which really amounts to the intro- 
duction to this paper. 


Leeway Plus Guidance 


Bur IF yOU WILL LOOK BACK TO THAT INTRODUCTION, 
you will find it suggesting that our Constitution is in 
truth written only in part. It suggests that the real juice 
and sap of the American Constitution lies in our funda- 
mental ways of handling government, rather than in the 
words of that famous Document which few of us have 
read closely enough to understand. For example, we feel 
that a Supreme Court, arid only a Supreme Court, 
can constitutionally be spokesman for our Constitution, 
and tell us just what our Congress and President can, or 
cannot do, by way of governing. The great Document 
does not of course expressly give this power to the Su- 
preme Court. The great Document itself seems, indeed, 
to talk in terms of a Legislative, and of an Executive, 
Power which are each of them to be quite coordinate 
with the Judicial Power. Neither does the Document 
anywhere suggest that a five to four vote of the supreme 
judicial body is to override the views of two houses of 
Congress and of the supreme executive, about what is or is 
not within the powers of a national government. How- 
ever, we have fallen into a habit (in which there is a 
deal of sense) of picking, to determine authoritatively 
what can and what cannot be done, the particular group 
more removed from direct political influence than any 
other group we have been able to find, to wit: the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. For a century and a 
half this has worked out amazingly well—except from 
time to time. It would be too much to hope that any body 
made up of mere men could be always up to its job, and 
occasionally even the Supreme Court has fallen down. 
The majority of the present Supreme Court, for in- 
stance, has fallen down. Until the election, a bare majority 
of them have been impelled not only to stand firm on 
their own tradition (under which national powers re- 
quire to be extended only very slowly, very gradually, 
indeed) but to revivify those particular and least happy 
branches of that tradition which most hinder growth and 
most embarrass the readjustment of government to the 
needs of a society. I say “those particular branches” be- 
cause of course we have no single line of traditional 
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action. (“Interpretation,” or “application,” of the Text, 
is the traditional name for trying to do something about 
what needs to be done.) Nobody, not even a Supreme 
Court, could work through a hundred and fifty years 
of all the crises in American history, along one single line 
of tradition. So we have our precedents for bearing down 
on Congress and the President, and we have our other 
precedents for giving them room. And if you think about 
it—if, for instance, you think about running a family 
or a classroom, or an assistant, you will promptly see 
how uncomfortable it would be if your own precedents 
either (1) gave discretion, unchecked, to everybody; or 
(2) withheld discretion, flatly, from everybody; or even 
(3) were so clear along any line at all that when some- 
thing new had to be decided, you had no choice. 

The Supreme Court has, with what I feel is a deal of 
wisdom, provided itself with reasonably inconsistent and 
diverse lines of tradition among which it can choose, from 
case to case. It has built for itself, in its decisions, a half- 
dozen of these lines of tradition which offer a very fair, 
though restricted, range of choice, when the Supreme 
Court in any new case or line of cases sets about its task 
of statesmanship. What every American should realize is 
that, once the job had come to be committed to the Su- 
preme Court of passing on what powers government 
was to have, and what powers not, there was no other 
way to get that job done adequately. For a Supreme Court 
can no more foresee the needs of half a century hence 
than could the Founding Fathers themselves. For both, 
the statesmanlike way of dealing with the regulation of 
the future lay in providing leeway plus guidance. Lee- 
way for successors to be wise, means, however, and of 
necessity, leeway for successors to be unwise. Occasional 
mistakes and unwisdoms are the price of leaving leeway 
for wisdom, when guidance does not guide. 


Why Amendment Is Proposed 


THE REASON WHY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT HAS BEEN 
in the air and why the President brings the problem of 
the Court before the country is that through these last 
years mistakes by the majority of the Supreme Court 
have been more than occasional, and have threatened to 
become a menace instead of merely a nuisance. One 
group, until lately constituting a majority (although the 
election and the message may shift the majority some- 
what) have dug themselves in on a line whose implica- 
tions are in net effect an attack on the most precious fea- 
ture in the American Constitutional scheme. The problem 
is this: in a democracy, and in a changing world, shall 
Congress and the National Executive have, shall state 
legislature and state executive have, their own wide lee- 
way for judgment of both policy and measures—irrespec- 
tive of what the Supreme Court may deem wise as to the 
particular measure or policy? I say that the American 
scheme of government demands that the legislative or- 
gans shall have such leeway, and | say that the Supreme 
Court majority of 1935 and 1936 have been encroaching 
upon that leeway. The minority do not thus encroach. 
They have a decent sense of their proper judicial 
sphere of action. I should be hard to persuade that 
a Brandeis or a Cardozo enjoys the prospect of trade- 
marked goods being controlled in their resale price 
by the trademarker. For diverse reasons, these two judges 
would, I feel moderately certain, regret such a rule. 
Yet both voted that a statute which gave the trade- 
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marker that protection was constitutional. That does 
not mean they liked it. It means they thought that it fell 
within the sphere of legislative action, whatever any judge 
might think about its wisdom. This is the Holmes tradi- 
tion, which runs thus: whether I like it or not (and mostly 
I don’t) it is yet within the proper function of the legis- 
lature: what is a legislature for? Holmes made only one 
exception to this approach: any speech or action or agita- 
tion which affects men’s freedom to seek to change 
current policy needs wide protection; even against the 
legislature and the executive it needs protection, be- 
cause the central purpose of our Constitution is, along 
with decent order, the provision for readjustment of 
government to needs which, even though present, may 
be kept by prejudice or ignorance or vested power from 
being seen or felt or diagnosed. Even the recent decision 
on the Oregon criminal syndicalism law does not afford 
all the leeway needed by citizens on this. 


The Questions Before Us 


WHat Is BEFORE US CITIZENS, THEN, WHEN CONSTITUTIONAL 
Amendments are proposed, is threefold. First, are we 
satisfied to have some one body (notably, the U. S. 
Supreme Court) continue to tell us what can, and what 
cannot, be done by the Supreme Court or anybody else? 
I think we should be so satisfied. I think that over the 
long haul the Court has done a superb job. I think that 
to cut it out would involve readjustments and serious 
disrangement which it would take half a century or more 
to iron out. 

The second question is this: can we be content to 
let our decisive body go wrong not haphazardly, but with 
an actual trend toward consistency in wrongness, and that 
in an era of major national readjustment? Remembering, 
as we must, that when that body says, “There is no 
power,” they cut off the very wherewithal for any re- 
adjustment. To this question I answer: No. We cannot let 
any agency of our government go wrong persistently, 
in an era of need. Indeed, I would say more. I would 
say that such momentous decisions have during these past 
two years been laid down by such slender majorities of the 
Supreme Court as to force us to attend to the machinery 
by which that Court acts. Not only to its action, but to 
the machinery for its action. Having found what one 
bare majority can do, when it gets wrong-headed, we can 
best use the occasion to put the machinery of the Court's 
action on a more intelligent base. For the occasion is 
here, and the President has made it unambiguous that 
the present disrangement will not continue. He has not 
indicated that he proposes to wrestle with the machinery 
of the Court’s action. 

Which would bring us to the third question: What 
best to do? And so to a canvass of proposed. measures. 


Base-lines 


BuT BEFORE CANVASSING I THINK IT ONLY DECENT TO LAY 
down the base-lines from which I shall do the canvassing. 
I am for continuance of the Supreme Court’s power of 
review. I think that it has proved its worth. I am for limit- 
ing that power so that, within the means available to mere 
men, it shall be hard for one small body of men to over- 
ride two houses of a legislature, an executive, and a group 
of their own kind in their own Court. I am for guiding 
the exercise of that power by a clear, democratic, and 
Constitutional expression of what further powers the 
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American people think their government needs now, or 
may need in the future. Finally, I am for keeping any 
action from attempting to lay down now wat the gov- 
ernment is to do. The secret of successful Constitution- 
making is to limit Constitution-making to allocation of 
powers, and to arrangement of the means of governing. 
Policy choices should be left to the future. If a Constitu- 
tion is to last, policy choices must be left to the future. 


A Two Thirds Majority 


LET us, THEN, SET OUT A TENTATIVE BASE-LINE AGAINST 
which to measure the multitude of proposals now brew- 
ing. Say something like the following (which are rough 
drafts only, not finished products intended as proposals 
for enactment): “The Supreme Court shall have power, 
by a vote of two thirds of its members, to determine that 
a law or act of the United States or of a state is invalid 
as being inconsistent with the Constitution. In the event 
of conflict between laws, acts, or claims of jurisdiction, 
the Supreme Court shall have power to allocate authority 
by a majority vote of the justices sitting.” 

An Amendment along these lines should be accom- 
panied by an Act of Congress increasing the number of 
justices on the Court from nine to eleven. First, because 
this would increase the requisite two thirds majority by 
two. Second, because new blood is needed, right now, on 
the Court. Third, because the justices are overworked. 


The General Welfare Clause 


A SECOND AND SEPARATE AMENDMENT MIGHT READ ALONG 
such lines as these: “The Congress shall have power to 
regulate any aspect of business, agriculture, industry, 
finance, or other social or economic phase of the national 
life which in the expressed judgment of the Congress 
shall require regulation in the interest of the general wel- 
fare; provided, however, that hereafter no state, nor the 
United States, nor any official of either, shall hinder, or 
shall penalize by way of the criminal law or its machin- 
ery, any assemblage or any expression of opinion or any 
political, economic or social urging or counselling, ex- 
cept in circumstances under which the same immediately 
and unmistakably threatens dangerous breach of the 
peace or disruption of a community’s necessary traffic.” 

This must be drawn with an eye to leaving un- 
touched the general lines which now prohibit indecent 
discrimination in a regulatory measure, while unambigu- 
ously enlarging the powers of the national legislature, 
and while making explicit the basic proposition that new 
thinking is intended not to be put down. 

But whatever language be approved, you must remem- 
ber that no Amendment dealing with powers alone is 
safe unless the machinery of the Supreme Court’s review 
is radically changed. And since no Amendment can be 
adopted save on a national understanding of why an 
Amendment is needed, I believe firmly that an Amend- 
ment about the Supreme Court should go before the 
country side by side with one enlarging the powers of 
Congress. The two together can win acceptance quite 
as well as the one. And each needs the other, in action. 


Our Political Fulcrum 


THIS BRINGS ME TO MY FINAL BASE-LINE OF JUDGMENT. 
There is little immediate use talking or writing about a 
political proposal unless there is at least an outside chance 
of something of the sort being realized. Many pending 
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proposals for Amendment are drawn in very narrow 
terms because the Child Labor Amendment is taken to 
show that broad grants of power are doomed to defeat. 
Such a view approaches silliness. The facts give every 
reason to believe these propositions to be sound: (1) No 
Amendment will get through during this Administration 
without immediate, clearcut, open, forceful and sustained 
support by the President. He, one man, and not Con- 
gress, is the political fulcrum of Amendment. We know 
he wants results in this matter of restoring the Constitu- 
tion to reasonable elasticity. But does he want them only 
for this administration? (2) An Amendment making 
unambiguous the occupation by the national govern- 
ment of that No Man’s Land of general welfare from 
which the Supreme Court ought never to have cut 
the national government off, can be gotten through, 
rather speedily, with that kind of Presidential support. 
(3) Where the Child Labor Amendment encountered an 
interested and concentrated opposition, met until recently 
only by a largely disinterested and diffused support, such 
an Amendment as is proposed would rally energetic and 
interested support in quarters which would tend to dis- 
solve much of the opposition that met the Child Labor 
Amendment. I suspect indeed that the President’s open 
support of that Amendment will be enough to get it 
adopted. 
Now as to some of the pending proposals. 


Dean Clark Defines 


Dean CLARK OF THE YALE Law SCHOOL PROCEEDS WITH 
an eye toward effective change without unforeseeable up- 
set. He rejects most proposals to limit the powers of the 
Supreme Court, as embarrassing their primary duty of 
deciding between parties to a lawsuit; he rejects any 
power in Congress to repass a law over the Court’s veto 
for the same reason (which any lawyer will understand), 
and also because it throws open any type of governmental 
tyranny at all. These are reasons of weight, even as here 
summarized; especially, the problem of granting new 
powers without impairing those lines of limitation on 
government which the Bill of Rights describes only in 
part, must call for thought. Clark proposes to keep an 
Amendment within bounds by redefining “interstate 
commerce” so as to include production or distribution 
of commodities which either head into or emerge from 
interstate transportation or which compete with such 
interstate commodities. This last has special teeth. He 
then proposes to get rid of the one largest block of bother- 
some decisions by redefining due process of law, that 
catch-all of unforeseen judicial restrictions on govern- 
ment. Clark would limit due process to orderly and 
fair procedure of executive and administrative and judi- 
cial bodies, so that it should not apply to the substance of 
their action. 

Clark’s cautionings are more incisive and persuasive 
than his positive proposals. Every proposal should be 
studied with them in view. True, his own proposal as to 
interstate commerce, not only has very considerable 
carrying power, but coincides with the views of many 
others. For reasons indicated, however, I feel that we can 
either get more, or shall not get even so much, and that 
the welfare clause is a better one to develop. And Clark’s 
second proposal is one which any strong-headed wrong- 
headed Court can practically emasculate within ten years. 
The line between “procedure” and “substance” shifts to 
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the judges’ will, once popular interest has spent itself. 


The Garrison Proposal 


CERTAINLY Dean Garrison oF Wisconsin Law ScHoor 
is of this opinion; he proposes a rather similar clause. 
But his is attached to other clauses which would give 
Congress power to promote the economic welfare of the 
United States, by such laws as in its judgment [beautiful 
phrasing] are appropriate for that purpose. Thus Garri- 
son’s proposal risks what Clark attempts to avoid: new 
regulation which might cut down the sphere of civil 
liberties. Garrison adds in his Amendment a direction to 
Congress, so far as practicable, to put any laws in the 
form of a general framework to be filled in by state legis- 
lation and administered by state agencies. Language of 
this sort would probably aid in getting an Amendment 
passed; it would somewhat discourage over-centralization. 
During a period of experimental expansion of national 
powers, there is probably value in this; its possibility for 
harm seems slight. 

It will be noted that Garrison’s “economic welfare” is 
so expressed as to attempt to draw off the opposition of 
those opposing extension of governmental power over 
“social” welfare; though the term could readily expand, 
over the years, to include the whole problem, e.g. of 
poverty. Garrison’s language is much broader than Clark’s 
proposal to enlarge the power over production and dis- 
tribution even in Clark’s broadened “interstate com- 
merce.” Garrison’s might even be made a peg on which 
taxation for the open and definite purpose of pervasive 
reallocation of productive energy could be hung, without 
encountering trouble because of discrimination. 

Garrison adds an interesting provision requiring Con- 
gress to declare when a new national law is intended to 
suspend the operation of state powers affected thereby, 
instead of leaving that question to the courts. Either way, 
there will be trouble again and again. But Garrison’s is 
the way to capitalize today’s trouble as education to avoid 
some of tomorrow’s trouble. 


To Regulate Hours and Wages 


SENATOR COsTIGAN INTRODUCED IN 1935 AN AMENDMENT 
to give Congress power to regulate hours and conditions 
of labor and establish minimum wages “in any employ- 
ment.” The regulation of production and business which 
he proposed reads as if it were limited to the prevention of 
unfair practices. He, too, attempted to limit the due 
process clause to questions of procedure; and sought to 
save state powers, save in case of conflict. The proposals 
of Garrison and Clark must be regarded, from the angle 
of getting the job done adequately, as superseding this 
earlier proposal. There is a reason: neither a sound theory 
of amendment, nor its clothing in effective language, 
comes at one stroke or at seven, when precedents over 
upwards of half a century (say, since 1890) lie behind, 
and half a century of unforeseen problems lie ahead. 


Other Suggested Ways 


ANOTHER LINE OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS LEADS INTO A 
veritable welter, which can here only be charted roughly. 
Their type is that Child Labor Amendment which, how- 
ever desirable in itself—which it is—represents a short- 
sighted and cumbersome method of operation at the pres- 
ent time. From various quarters, and in various combina- 
tions, come proposed Amendments to empower Congress 
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to deal with minimum wages and maximum hours; or 
old age pensions; or collective bargaining; or regulation 
of business in the general direction of the NIRA aims— 
or what have you. Many of these proposals either ex- 
pressly extend to a list of activities (manufacturing, min- 
ing, and so forth) or expressly exempt other activities, or 
both. Their aim and reason are clear. Their proponents 
have seen what has been happening under general 
clauses, and they do not like it. They seek to beat the 
Court over the head with concrete words. But the effort 
needed for any Amendment is so great that an Amend- 
ment ought better to look to tomorrow as well as to 
today. All such concrete proposals, for instance, take the 
Court, as it stands, for granted. But the machinery of 
the Court should be reformed, and can be reformed—if 
the President will take and keep the initiative. If that 
machinery be once reformed, general clauses become 
precisely what is needed. Garrison’s general clauses (save 
for failure expressly to safeguard civil liberties) are the 
best that I have seen. 

As for proposals simply to limit the Court’s action, say 
by Act of Congress, they are difficult to deal with. 
Merely to cut down the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
over constitutionality would leave the nation headless on 
the question, with state courts conflicting and uncon- 
trolled—an intolerable result. To limit all federal courts, 
likewise. To forbid lower federal courts to deal with a 
national law as unconstitutional would have value: it 
would force issues up to the Supreme Court quickly, 
while government could proceed in the interim. To 
require, by action of Congress, a two thirds vote of the 
Supreme Court itself, in some such terms as are suggested 
above, and add then two judges to the Court, so that a 
body of precedents might be built up to buttress the reso- 
lution, would be helpful and perhaps feasible. But if 
Amendment can be had, Amendment is the more dem- 
ocratically satisfactory, and the more permanently effec- 
tive procedure. 


Needs and Safeguards 


But WHAT SEEMS MEANWHILE UNMISTAKABLE IS THIS: A 
widening of Congressional powers, one of real scope, is 
needed today, and will be needed desperately tomorrow. 
No such widening should fail to include a safeguard of 
civil liberties, nor fail to cut under the recent dangerous 
expansion of the due process clause. The best clause of the 
now Constitution to clarify, and to reestablish in its 
pristine strength, is the general welfare clause. But no 
general Amendment should fail to give to at least Acts 
of Congress their explicit due as acts of the essentially 
coordinate legislative power. It takes two thirds of both 
houses to override the President’s veto in a single case. 
It should take two thirds of the Supreme Court to over- 
ride Congress and the President combined—and at the 
same time to hamstring all future Congresses and Presi- 
dents. 

Finally, be it noted that any campaign which can win 
adoption for a welfare Amendment, broad or narrow, 
can gain power from the addition of an Amendment 
which both legitimatizes and duly limits that distin- 
guished but unruly foundling of the American Constitu- 
tion: the Supreme Court’s power of review. And be it 
remembered that now is the time to urge upon the 
President that here, too, recovery requires to be “pro- 
tected from the causes of previous disasters.” 
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Harris and Ewing 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Seated: Justices Brandeis, Van Devanter, Chief Justice Hughes, Justices McReynolds, Sutherland 


Back row standing: Justices Roberts, Butler, Stone, Cardozo 


In the Order of Appointment 


Willis Wan Devanter of Wyoming 

Born in Marion, Ind., in 1859 

Judge of U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals when 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1910 by Taft 


James Clark McReynolds of Tennessee 

Born in Elkton, Ky., in 1862 

Attorney-General of the United States when 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1914 by Wilson 


Louis Dembitz Brandeis of Massachusetts 
Born in Louisville, Ky., in 1856 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1916 by Wilson 


George Sutherland of Utah 
Born in Buckinghamshire, England, in 1862 
U. S. Senator from Utah, 1905-1917 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1922 by Harding 


Pierce Butler of Minnesota 
Born in Dakota County, Minn., in 1866 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1922 by Harding 
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Harlan Fiske Stone of New York 
Born in Chesterfield, N. H., in 1872 
Attorney-General of the United States when 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1925 by Coolidge 


Charles Evans Hughes of New York 
Born in Glen Falls, N. Y., in 1862 
Governor of New York when 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1910 by Taft 
Resigned in 1916 to become Republican candidate for President 
Secretary of State, 1921-1925 
Appointed Chief Justice in 1930 by Hoover 


Owen Josephus Roberts of Pennsylvania 
Born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1875 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1930 by Hoover 


Benjamin Nathan Cardozo of New York 

Born in New York City in 1870 

Chief Judge of the New York Court of Appeals when 
Appointed Associate Justice in 1932 by Hoover 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court 


THE OBSERVATIONS OF A CITIZEN 


by IRVING DILLIARD 


How many new justices will be appointed to the U. S. Supreme 


Court in President Roosevelt’s second administration? How will 


this reshaping of the highest court affect the validity of federal and 


state legislation? Here are the ideas of one informed American 


A FEW DAYSs.AGO WASHINGTON AND THE COUNTRY WHICH IT 
represents shifted their attention from the new Seventy- 
fifth Congress to focus on the executive branch of the fed- 
eral government—to watch Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the din of an almost unanimous electoral landslide still 
ringing in his ears, go from the White House to Capitol 
Hill to take a second oath to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In a few days more that focus of attention will shift to 
the third and in some ways most powerful branch of the 
federal government, the apex of the judiciary, the United 
States Supreme Court. While a vitally interested nation 
listens in, so to speak, the Justices will hear arguments in 
cases involving the constitutionality of the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act. 

What the finding will be this article will not presume 
to say. Those who have only a casual acquaintanceship 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court must know that 
whatthe Court will do cannot be predicted with certainty, 
that it has varying precedents from which to choose. But 
the very name of the significant law soon to come before 
the Court is proof of the fact that the Supreme Court is 
not only an arbiter of legal and political problems. It is 
also, and perhaps more importantly, an independent 
agency which passes on social and economic questions, 
arising under the Constitution. 

Students of the business of the Supreme Court have 
known of its socio-economic work for many years; legis- 
lation relating to hours and wages has been coming before 
it for upward of a generation. At the close of the last his- 
toric term, Justice Stone could declare in his memorable 
dissenting opinion in the New York minimum wage case: 

It is difficult to imagine any grounds, other than our own 
personal economic predilections, for saying that the contract 
of employment is any the less an appropriate subject of legisla- 
tion than are scores of others, in dealing with which this 
Court has held that legislatures may curtail individual free- 
dom in the public interest. . . . The Fourteenth Amendment 
has no more embedded into the Constitution our preference 
for some particular set of economic beliefs than it has adopted, 
in the name of liberty, the system of theology which we may 
happen to approve. ... We should follow our decision in the 
Nebbia [New York milk] case and leave the selection and 
the method of solution of the problems to which the statute 
is addressed where it seems to me the Constitution has left 
them, to the legislative branch of the government. 

However well informed, he would be bold indeed who 
would attempt to forecast what the next four years hold 
in store for the United States of America—precisely what 
issues will arise and how the overwhelmingly re-indorsed 
New Deal, such as it is, will go about meeting them. This 
article will make only two predictions and both are so cer- 
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tain to come to pass as to remove them from the realm 
of speculation. The first is that the social and economic 
issues which have figured so prominently in the business 
of the Supreme Court during its last two terms will con- 
tinue to arise in one form or another, regardless of who 
the judges may be. The second prediction is that in the 
orderly course of events, fate, in all probability, will assign 
to President Roosevelt the highly important task of remak- 
ing the very agency which struck down so much of his 
recovery program as unconstitutional—the Supreme Court 
itself. 

This virtually certain reshaping of the Supreme Court 
will not, as I envision it, involve the sometimes discussed 
increase in the size of the Court above the present mem- 
bership of nine Judges—the Chief Justice and eight Asso- 
ciate Justices. Neither will it be concerned with the currently 
proposed curbs on the power of the Court, statutory 
or constitutional, whereby an extraordinary majority 
would be required for the Judges to declare an act of Con- 
gress invalid or the legislative branch would be given the 
authority to re-enact over the veto of the Supreme Court. 
The remaking which I have in mind is no more than the 
inevitable reconstitution of the membership which is 
bound to come with the passage of time. 

It is not my intention even to seem to be ushering any 
sitting member of the Supreme Court on his way to resig- 
nation and retirement to private life. Neither am I under 
any illusion that one private citizen, however much he 
might desire it, could have such an effect on that august 
tribunal. But I do feel that this whole matter is tre- 
mendously important to the rank and file of Americans 
and that it is, therefore, a subject wholly suitable for 
widespread public discussion. 

What is the basis for my assertion that a substantial 
change in the personnel of the Supreme Court impends? 

First, there is the fact that in terms of the frequency 
with which vacancies have occurred in the past, an altera- 
tion in the membership of the Court is long overdue. The 
last vacancy occurred when the beloved and truly wise 
Justice Holmes resigned in January 1932, shortly before 
his ninety-first birthday. That was just five years ago. The 
first vacancy in this century was created by the resignation 
of Justice Gray, whom Holmes succeeded, in 1902. In 
the span of thirty years between that first vacancy since 
1900 and the latest, other vacancies have occurred as fol- 
lows: one in 1903, one in 1906, one in 1909, three in 1910, 
one in 1911, one in 1914, two in 1916, one in 1921, three 
in 1922, one in 1925 and two in 1930. 

From this I calculate that between the resignation of 
Justice Gray and that of Justice Holmes vacancies occurred 
at the rate of one approximately every eighteen months. 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The Great Hurdle 


Manifestly, if there have been vacancies every eighteen 
months on the average and yet five years have passed since 
the most recent vacancy, the beginning of this natural 
reconstitution by President Roosevelt is, as I say, past due. 

Second, there is the matter of the ages of the sitting 
members. For while our Supreme Court Judges may not 
be “nine old men” intellectually, the fact remains that 
they are in point of years. Two thirds of them are beyond 
the retirement age of seventy. Justice Brandeis observed 
his eightieth birthday last November, an occasion fittingly 
marked by deserved tributes from bench and bar and 
press to his brilliance in the law and profound under- 
standing of modern economic problems. Justice Van 
Devanter, the dean of the Court in continuous service, 
will be seventy-eight in April. 

Three members are on the threshold of seventy-five. 
Justice McReynolds will attain that age in February, 
Justice Sutherland in March and Chief Justice Hughes in 
April. Justice Butler will be seventy-one in March. This 
leaves only Justices Cardozo, Stone and Roberts under 
seventy. Justice Cardozo will be sixty-seven in May, Justice 
Stone sixty-five in October and Justice Roberts sixty-two 
in May. 

I mean no disrespect to the members of the Court by 
this recital of ages. Advanced years are no disqualification 
for public service, particularly on the bench, where long 
experience and ripened philosophy are especial virtues. 
The resignation of a Justice Holmes is always an uncount- 
able loss, however old he may be by the calendar. More- 
over, to be fair it must be pointed out that while the 
present Judges average over the retirement age of seventy 
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now, their average age at the time of ap- 
pointment was only fifty-seven, an age 
which may be said to be required in most 
instances for proof of qualification for a 
seat on the Supreme Court. I review the 
ages of the members only because they, to- 
gether with the unusually long interval 
since the last vacancy, indicate how certain 
it is that a natural reshaping of the Court 
is near at hand. 

In this connection it needs to be known 
that in the century and a half of the Su- 
preme Court’s existence almost as many 
vacancies have been occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Justices as by the death of mem- 
bers still on bench. Indeed, if we center on 
the third of a century since 1900, we find 
that there have been more vacancies caused 
by resignations; that eleven Justices have 
resigned from the Supreme bench, while 
only eight members have been taken by 
death in the same period. Six—a two thirds 
majority of the sitting judges—were ap- 
pointed to fill seats rendered vacant by the 
resignation of their immediate predecessors. 

When this natural reshaping comes, fate 
will only be giving Franklin D. Roosevelt 
his due as President with respect to Supreme 
Court appointments. For the truth is that he 
did not have his due, if it can be called that, 
in his first term. Notwithstanding the fact 
that no other President has had such a stake 
in Supreme Court decisions, it seems to 
have escaped public attention altogether that 
had Mr. Roosevelt left office in January without a vacancy 
occurring, he would have been the first President since 
Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s successor, not to place a Judge 
on the Supreme Court. And the case of Johnson would 
not be in point since Johnson had his opportunity; it was 
a politically hostile Senate which kept his appointee from 
taking the oath. 


From WasHINGTON, WHO APPOINTED ELEVEN MEMBERS, 
through Hoover, every President with but two exceptions 
has been confronted with one or more Supreme Court 
vacancies. As a matter of fact, however, the cases of these 
exceptions would not be comparable had Mr. Roosevelt 
retired without making an appointment. The first excep- 
tion, William Henry Harrison (1841) lived only a month 
after taking office. The second, Zachary Taylor (1849- 
1850) lived only a year and four months beyond his in- 
auguration. And as it happened, the Vice-Presidents who 
filled out their terms, Tyler and Fillmore, each did nomi- 
nate members of the Court. 

Not to indulge in speculation but rather to appreciate 
how much many other Presidents have had to do with 
the composition of the Supreme Bench, let us ask our- 
selves: What if President Roosevelt had had to appoint 
five Judges—a majority on a basis of nine—as Taft, Lin- 
coln and Jackson did? What if he had had to name four, 
as did Harding, Cleveland, Harrison and Grant—Harding 
within less than two and a half years? Or three, as did 
Hoover, Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Van Buren, Jeffer- 
son and John Adams? Or for that matter, even only two, 
as did Arthur, Hayes, Polk and Madison? 
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Our answer must concede that nothing short of an op- 
portunity to appoint at least a majority could possibly 
have resulted in the sustention of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, for that ill-starred experiment fell by the 
unanimous vote of the nine Justices. The division on the 
AAA, however, was six to three, so the replacement of 
two of the majority Justices in that decision might con- 
ceivably have resulted in the upholding of the law, five 
to four. As the Railroad Retirement Act of 1933, the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act of 1935 and the New York 
Minimum Wage Act of 1933 all were held invalid by one- 
Judge majorities, it is altogether possible that the appoint- 
ment of one new Justice in the place of one of the 
majority members would have caused these laws to be 
sustained as constitutional. 


StnceE Mr. RoosEvELT, WHETHER THE LAWYERS’ COMMITTEE 
of the American Liberty League likes it or not, is going 
to be called upon to perform the constitutional duty of 
choosing Supreme Court members, thoughtful citizens 
may well begin to give some attention to a consideration 
of what may happen. 

The Constitution of the United States, as Felix Frank- 
furter sagely observes in his illuminating new book, The 
Commerce Clause under Marshall, Taney and Waite, “is 
most significantly not a document but a stream of history.” 
Our inquiry had best begin then with a look into the past. 
For while history may not tell us where President Roose- 
velt will go for our next Supreme Court Judges or what 
their constitutional ideals will be, history does tell us what 
other Presidents have done when confronted 
with the same responsibility. Although we 
might go back as far as Jackson or even 
John Adams with the same results, let us 
start with Lincoln for whom all of us now 
have reverence that is deep and abiding. 
When Chief Justice Taney died in 1864, 
several members of Lincoln’s Cabinet sought 
the seat. But Lincoln from the outset favored 
Salmon P. Chase, his Secretary of the 
Treasury and eventual choice. Writing to 
Congressman Boutwell of Massachusetts, 
Lincoln set forth his views about Chase in 
these unmistakable words: 


There are three reasons in favor of his ap- 
pointment. . . . First, he occupies the largest 
place in the public mind in connection with 
the office; then we wish for a Chief Justice 
who will sustain what has been done in re- 
gard to emancipation and the legal tenders. 
We cannot ask a man what he will do, and if 
we should, and he should answer us, we 
should despise him for it. Therefore, we must 
take a man whose opinions are known. 


Grant saw the appointing power in much 
the same light. Six years after Lincoln ap- 
pointed Chase, Grant nominated Justices 
Strong and Bradley with the surprising re- 
sult that the four-to-three decision against 
the Legal Tender Act of 1862, handed down 
in 1870, was converted into a five-to-four 
majority for the law only fourteen months 
later. Grant’s attitude has been disclosed 
only recently with the discovery of the diary 
of his Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, 
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the subject of a new biography by Allan Nevins. I owe 
my quotation to an excellent study by Sidney Ratner, in 
the Political Science Quarterly. What Fish wrote in his 
journal was that Grant had told him: 


. that although he required no declaration from Judges 
Strong and Bradley on the Constitutionality of the Legal 
Tender Act, he knew Judge Strong had on the Bench in 
Pennsylvania given a decision sustaining its Constitutionality, 
and he had reason to believe Judge Bradley’s opinion tended 
in the same direction; that at the time he felt it important 
that the Constitutionality of the Law should be sustained, and 
while he would do nothing to exact anything like a pledge 
or expression of opinion from the parties he might appoint 
to the Bench, he had desired that the Constitutionality should 
be sustained by the Supreme Court; that he believed such 
had been the opinion of all his Cabinet at the time. 


Then there is the case of still another Republican Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt. Relative to the qualifications 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes for a seat on the Court, Roose- 
velt wrote, in 1902, to Senator Lodge of Massachusetts: 


Now I should like to know that Judge Holmes was in en- 
tire sympathy with our views, that is with your views and 
mine, and Judge Gray’s, for instance, just as we know that 
ex-Attorney-General Knowlton is, before I would feel justified 
in appointing him. ... I should hold myself as guilty of an 


irreparable wrong to the nation if I should put in his 
[Gray’s] place any man who was not absolutely sane and 
sound on the great national policies for which we stand in 
public life. 

As a postcript, this first Roosevelt added: “I should 


Kirby in the N. Y. World-Telegram 
Reversing Their Positions 


Se, 
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know about Judge Holmes as soon as possible. How 
would it do, if he seems to be all right, to have him come 
down here and spend a night with me, and then I could 
make the announcement on the day that he left, after we 
have talked together?” 


WILson KNEW MOST DEFINITELY WHY HE NOMINATED JUSTICE 
Brandeis in 1916. After recounting his appointee’s many 
legal services as a feeless “people’s advocate,” the President 
wrote to Senator Culberson of Texas, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee: 


I nominated Mr. Brandeis because it was, and is, my delib- 
erate judgment that, of all the men now at the bar whom it 
has been my privilege to observe, test and know, he is excep- 
tionally qualified. I cannot speak too highly of his impartial, 
impersonal, orderly and constructive mind, his rare analytical 
powers, his deep human sympathy, his profound acquaintance 
with the historical roots of our institutions and insight into 
their spirit, or of the many evidences he has given of being 
imbued to the very heart with our American ideals of justice 
and equality of opportunity; of his knowledge of modern 
economic conditions and of the way they bear upon the 
masses of the people, or of his genius in getting persons to 
unite in common and harmonious action. ... This friend of 
justice and of men will ornament the high court of which 
we are all so justly proud. .-. . I beg that your committee will 
accept this nomination as coming from me quick with a sense 
of public obligation and responsibility. 


Other testimony could be introduced; these exhibits are 
sufficient. If President Roosevelt fills the vacancies on the 
Court that arise during his second administration with 
Judges whose outlook is much like his own, he will be 
doing only what Presidents generally have done. There 
have been exceptions, of course. Wilson named Justice 
McReynolds. To Coolidge we owe the presence of 
Justice Stone on the bench and that able Judge’s brilliant 
dissent in the AAA case. If against his first judgment, 
Hoover nevertheless appointed Justice Cardozo. And it is 
true also that Judges have not always met the expectations 
of the Presidents who appointed them. Justice Holmes, for 
example, dissented in Northern Securities Co. v. the 
United States, in 1904, notwithstanding the fact that this 
“trust-busting” suit was almost personally brought by the 
President to whom he owed his seat on the Court. 

Again, Presidents upon occasion have not been able to 
get their choices to accept nomination. It has been dis- 
closed by Virginius Dabney in one of the final volumes 
of the Dictionary of American Biography that the late 
Senator Underwood declined appointment by Harding, 
because the work of the bench would not have been con- 
genial to the temperament of the Alabaman. In 1811, John 
Quincy Adams, later President, declined the seat eventu- 
ally filled by Story, one of the Court’s great scholars. 

_Even so, after allowances have been made, there can be 

no denying that in his Supreme Court appointments a 
President extends his influence long beyond his term of 
office. They are the lengthening shadow of the man. 

I said at the outset that this subject is one entirely suit- 
able for widespread public discussion. This needs to be 
emphasized. For while public opinion exerts little or no 
influence on the actions of the Supreme Court at a par- 
ticular time—whatever Mr. Dooley may have said, a 
majority of the Justices did not follow the election returns 
of 1932 and 1934—this same public opinion can be a factor 
in the appointment of new members. Aroused sentiment, 
focused through the Senate, prevented in 1930 the confir- 
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mation of Federal Circuit Judge Parker of North Caro- 
lina, Hoover’s original appointee to the seat now held by 
Justice Roberts. Unquestionably, the manifestation over 
the country that Chief Judge Cardozo of the New York. 
Court of Appeals was the man to succeed Justice Holmes 
at length persuaded Hoover that the people would not 
object to the appointment of a third New Yorker and a 
second Jew if he were exceptionally qualified. 

Along with these evidences of the force that public opin- 
ion can exert in the matter of appointments, there is good 
reason to believe that people are becoming better informed 
on the Supreme Court and the Constitution. I do not say 
they are acquiring the status of experts. But probably 
never before—and the qualification seems unnecessary— 
have as many books and magazine articles and news- 
paper reports and editorials, all dealing with our consti- 
tutional problems, had such wide circulation. 

Some part of this material has been of the town gossip 
level and no higher. But it would be a mistake to ignore 
the significance of the several popularly published volumes 
of opinions of members of the Supreme Court; recent 
sincere studies of our constitutional stalemate like The 
Twilight of the Supreme Court and the Commerce Power 
versus States Rights by Professor Corwin of Princeton, 
The Story of the Supreme Court by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, Storm over the Constitution by Irving Brant, The 
Ultimate Power by Morris L. Ernst; the articles by 
Charles A. Beard, Max Lerner and many others. 


To SOME, THESE WRITERS ARE IRREVERENTIAL OR PERHAPS 
unthinking spreaders of doubt about the most glorious of 
our political institutions. To others, they are misinformed. 
To still others, they are true political scientists, performing 
a notable public service. ‘ 

My own conviction is that the American citizen is en- 
titled to every material fact about the Supreme Court and 
its work. If the Supreme Court is to have the power of life 
and death over state and federal legislation, we cannot 
know too much that is relevant about the personnel of the 
bench, its findings and how these findings are arrived at, 
what they mean and how consistent they are. Justice 
Brewer wisely said as long ago as 1898: 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Supreme Court is either 
honored or helped by being spoken of as beyond criticism. . . . 
The time is past in the history of the world when any living 
man or body of men can be set on a pedestal and decorated 
with a halo. 


And so it is that with the Supreme Court being talked 
about more than at any time since the Dred Scott decision 
of 1857—and if we do not make that exception, then in its 
history—substantial change in the membership of the 
Court and perhaps in its outlook impends. Justice Brandeis 
once said that instead of amending the Constitution, he 
would amend men’s social and economic ideals. Can it 
be that President Roosevelt had this sort of change in 
mind when he steadfastly declined to make constitutional 
reform an issue in the campaign? 

The months ahead will provide the answer. Whether 
we like it or not, for good or ill, it may well be that we 
are about to enter a period during which amended ideals 
will have their influence on the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution by “the most powerful court in the world.” Many 
an anxious traveler through these changing times will 
look hopefully to our constitutional future if it lies along 
that way. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


East is East but South is South 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


AS WE WERE SAYING, THE GODS ON HIGH OLYMPUS SHOULD 
be having these days the time of their lives, be- 
holding the many-ringed circus performing all over the 
world. In any direction they may chance to look, they or 
any who have no pity for the infinite pathos of human 
life—the blind follies of men and the incredible sufferings 
which punish alike the guilty and the innocent—have 
sufficient material for entertainment. In a world starving 
for peace and cooperating constructive effort, after a 
quarter-century of anything-but, the hordes of men hud- 
dled into nations behind imaginary geographical lines, 
worshipping the bunting of divisive flags and shouting 
meaningless slogans and epithets, hysterically waste their 
patrimony and destroy all that they affect to prize; “spend- 
ing their money for that which is not bread, and their 
labor for that which satisfieth not.” Only such as can 
vision far ahead to glimmerings upon horizons imagined, 
and look back along the road of history with the geolo- 
gist’s and the astronomer’s purview and patience, may 
difficultly make sense out of it. It is cold comfort to those 
living and suffering bewildered in a crazy Today to re- 
flect that perhaps we are seeing only the unintelligible 
“seamy side” of some Tapestry whose design will appear 
admirable to those of some long-hence Tomorrow, or on 
some Other Side, “where ’twill be Man’s to see the Whole 
of what on Earth he sees a part.” Maybe so .. . anyway 


it’s tough going just now. 


And yet—perhaps we are skirting the edges of our 
dreams. The hard conditions of material fact may be 
forcing great lessons upon mankind. Drunkards do come 
to sobriety suddenly for lack of anything more to drink. 
Specifically, the “next great war” so generally feared may 
well flash in the pan for mere lack of the nations’ economic 
ability to pay for the powder for more than a flash. And 
there are still sane people, increasing in number, working 
with (more or less) all their might to steer the headlong 
rush, or to brake it, short of the Abyss. If only there were 
not the perennial absurdities. Such for instance as the 
endless dissonances among them over the definitions of 
good and evil. In other columns of this issue Dorothy 
Thompson discloses just such hampering of the Peace 
Movement, with its good intentions, its clatter of machin- 
ery, its disagreements about both target and technique; to 
say nothing of those who ride upon it as fleas ride upon 
the best of dogs. 

Fortunately, there is dissonance too among those whose 
trade and sustenance are war and its by-products toward 
their own glory and power. It would be a bad business 
indeed were the rulers of Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
other dictatorships able to find or make unity of purposes 
and interests and move side-by-side to domination in the 
world. Fortunately for the rest of us, however much they 
may concur in this and that immediate particular and 
temporarily, their aims and ambitions conflict at vital 
points. Moreover, not one of them can trust another, for 
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their promise, oral or written, is worthless—all the world 
has seen lately each of them prove that. And even among 
the righteous . . . while there was much shadow-boxing 
against Italy by way of sanctions to retard the rape of 
Abyssinia, was not indispensable oil going by thousands 
of barrels a day to the Italians, not only from America, 
which was making no pretenses, but from the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, largely owned by the British gov- 
ernment? Together with sincerity, the United States and 
Great Britain could have stopped that outrage, as they 
could stop the civil war in Spain, almost overnight. Even 
as I write these words, the dispatches forecast a possible 
blockade of the entire Spanish coast by British and French 
fleets. Mobilization of what sane common sense there may 
be in the world, seasoned with good faith—the ingredient 
whose lack has hamstrung the League of Nations—would 
change the whole world-picture. 


CoNSIDER NOW THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, TOGETHER WITH 
the underlying fallacious geographical assumption, of the 
great Inter-American Peace Conference, lately concluded 
at Buenos Aires. Admirable accomplishments they were, 
so far as words on paper and in air may be called such. 
For three weeks it sat, in an atmosphere tense, almost hys- 
terical with Pentecostal good feeling, greatly inspired by 
Cordell Hull, our own Secretary of State—not forgetting 
the stirring introductory speech of President Roosevelt in 
person. Whatever its ultimate results in action, those utter- 
ances were wholesome in the air, and expressed bravely 
the heart-hunger of the peoples all over the world. That 
conference produced nearly seventy written conventions 
and protocols, each impeccable in intention and utterance; 
embodying the purpose of collective security as against 
aggression, not merely among themselves but from all 
the rest of the world. They transform the Monroe Doc- 
trine from a declaration of hegemony by the United States 
into an understanding and agency of mutual defense, re- 
moving a cause of irritation among our American neigh- 
bors. They provide a machinery (or, rather, a policy) of 
group consultation in the event of a threat against the 
public peace; definitely authorizing themselves as “neu- 
trals” to regard it as the international public business. 
They call for equality of treatment in international trade 
and the progressive reduction of trade barriers. They en- 
visage broad cooperation in respect of international law, 
intellectual interests, exchange of publications, utilization 
of radio, citizenship of women, and so on. Given a com- 
mon intent to carry out their spirit; given good faith on 
the part of the nations participating in them, these provi- 
sional agreements would suffice to establish the great fel- 
lowship in this hemisphere. “Provisional,” I say, because 
none of them has yet the force of law. So far as the United 
States, for only one, is concerned, there is still the Senate, 
that notorious graveyard of international treaties. 

It is easy, too easy, to pick flaws; to point out that the 
outcome is in many ways only the ghost of the United 
States draft proposals; that like the Pact of Paris it pro- 
vides no technique of enforcement, no sanctions upon vio- 
lation, no pledges to accept any verdict of anybody. These 
were not the only disappointments. On the whole, how- 
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ever, it marks a great advance upon the achievements of 
the Montevideo Conference of 1933; it looks forward to 
further steps at the Pan-American Conference expected 
to be held at Lima, Peru, next year. 


Bur ALL OF THESE MEASURES AND ASPIRATIONS ARE EM- 
bodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations, to 
which they have been widely described as “a challenge.” 
Every whit of that Pentecostal intensity of fellowship has 
been matched repeatedly in Assemblies of the League. 
Some commentators, hitherto vociferous against the League 
of Nations and particularly against our participation in or 
trafhc with it, apparently imagine some difference, with 
respect to our “minding our own business,” between East 
and South. We must not, forsooth, however distantly get 
involved in the affairs of Europe or the Orient; but from 
their point of view it is all right for us to step into the 
notoriously explosive doings and inter-relationships of 
South America! Will it then be all right for us to partici- 
pate in the projected “American League of Nations” to 
insure collective security and neighborship in the Western 
Hemisphere, while somehow unsuitable and dangerous to 
join or even collaborate with the great one designed to 
make those desirable conditions world-wide? 

It cannot be a question of distance—as the crow flies 
Istanbul in Turkey is no farther from New York than 
Buenos Aires. In terms of travel it is much nearer. 
Steam south in the Atlantic as far as the voyage eastward 
to London; you will hardly have abeam the “bulge” of 
South America, and you must continue full half as far 
again to reach Montevideo. In time of getting there Mos- 
cow is much nearer than Buenos Aires. It cannot be a 
question of ocean-water—unless by air, to reach any Latin- 
American country you will go to sea. Interests and psy- 
chology in common? Berlin, Rome or Moscow is no far- 
ther from us psychologically than Rio de Janeiro: in terms 
of dictatorship none of them need give odds to Brazil. 
Even our own step-child Cuba is now to all intents a dic- 
tatorship as ruthless as Mussolini’s. Spiritually, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Chili, Peru, are to us as exotic as Latvia. Gen- 
erally speaking, our interests, sympathies and contacts 
outside our own territory are far more real and vital from 
every point of view with Europe than with any country 
south of the Rio Grande. I have not at hand at this mo- 
ment adequate statistics for comparison; but I notice that 
the World Almanac table showing “country of birth of 
foreign-born, in cities, in 1930,” lists countries of Europe 
but ignores the relatively insignificant Latin-American 
element in our population. By every tie, whether of his- 
tory, blood, language, mentality or commerce, the people 
of the United States are closer related to Englishmen, 
Scotch, Irish, Frenchmen, Germans, Dutch, Italians, Scan- 
dinavians, Austrians, Czechs—yes, and Russians—and so 
on down the line, than to those of any or all of Latin- 
American countries. 


THREAT OF WAR NOW MENACING THE WHOLE WORLD, 
against which we are so frantically seeking defense, by 
happy-thought neutrality legislation, prodigious expendi- 
ture for armaments, and an avalanche of ill-informed, ill- 
considered oratory, comes not in the least from the South. 
The menace boils in Europe, with whose struggle we 
have refused to show any but theoretical concern. When 


* FOREIGN AFFAIRS, January, 1937. $1.25. Foreign Policy Reports, vol. 
XII, Nos. 16, 18 and 20. 25 cents each. Postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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| 
that devil’s cauldron boils over we shall, willy nilly, be t 
scalded with it—lucky if we are not steeped again, over” 
head-and-ears. 

It is no new thing for Spain to threaten the peace off 
Europe. Several times during the past two centuries it has — 
been a burning brand in that powder-magazine. Once _ 
Theodore Roosevelt put it out by an undercover threat of : 
American intervention addressed to the German Kaiser, — 
In this connection I commend the discussion by Philip C. 
Jessup, professor of International Law at Columbia Uni- ~ 
versity, of The Spanish Rebellion and International Law. © 
Illuminating and informative are the late Foreign Poligy 
Reports, Toward a New Pan-Americanism, and Spain: 
Issues Behind the Conflict by Charles A. Thompson, 
and European Diplomacy in the Spanish Crisis, by Vera 
Micheles Dean.* Read these things with the din in your ~ 
ears, in desolated Spain, now as no country in recent times 
“the cockpit of Europe,” where thousands of men from 
other countries, even outnumbering those of Spain her- 
self, are bombing women and little children... . 

Our very weather itself, like our commerce in normal 
times, moves eastward. As for danger to our peace from 
international strife—South America ablaze from Panama ~ 
to Terra del Fuego would threaten us immeasurably less 
than would a general debacle in Europe such as now again 
hangs by a hair. : 

Far be it from me to deprecate or despise any move or 
declarations such as those at Buenos Aires, however in- 
adequate or academic, toward peace and good understand- — | 
ing anywhere, by individuals or groups or peoples, of any | 
nationality, race, color, condition or locality; but I am un- 
able to see that it is any, better—or in the circumstances — 
as good—moving north-and-south across parallels of lati- _ | 
tude than east-and-west across the meridians. I hereby | 
nominate that distinction as fit subject for the grim laugh- > 
ter of the gods. a 
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| HAVE BEEN READING ABOUT THE FUTURE. IT MAKES GRIM 
work for the New Year: these prophets of doom foresee only 
war and chaos. Ernst Henri, who wrote Hitler Over Europe, 
marks with a cross the spot at the head of the Baltic about 
fifty miles from Petrograd where the German naval, air, land 
attack will strike first at Russia. Only the date is uncertain. 
He traces the forces in Germany that will inevitably launch 
this giant army of the North over the Baltic states to capture 
the heart of old Russia, and a second in the South that will 
annex Austria, destroy Czechoslovakia, gain Hungary as an 
ally, overrun Rumania, screen off Turkey to protect its right 
flank, roll through the Ukraine toward Kiey, and with Polish 
armies of the center, close the pincers from north and south 
on Moscow.... But, declares Mr. Henri who is pro-Russian, 
this will never happen, for his measurements of Soviet 
strength, weighted heavily by his sympathies, prove that the 
new Russian war-machine will destroy the enemy, bogged 
down under. the weight of his own machines, and weakened 
at home by revolution. 

Here is staff literature on the grand scale, furnished out 
with maps, lists of divisions, charts of metal, oil, food resources, 
alignments of nations, stories of pro-Nazi leagues that are 
being fostered along the proposed routes et cetera, et cetera. 
It is plausible for it seems rich in facts and a knowledge of 
political intrigue and economic powers that cannot be ap- 
praised, especially by untutored Americans who have never 
heard of Memel but may die there. Here is a piece of bril- 
liant ratiocination, with the evil logic of a nightmare. It 
should be read, for if these are the forces at work, and these 
are the glittering illusions with which European demagogs, 
atmy staffs, and editors dope themselves it is high time they 
should be known to Americans, even to Kansas and Cali- 
fornia. Foreknowledge of madness is wisdom. 

It is possible to dismiss much of Henri’s book as chess play 
in a vacuum. It sounds like Plan XVII and the other futilities 
of 1914. There are too many unknowns in this gigantic 
calculus. The drive on Petrograd may stop anywhere along 
that line of 360 miles from East Prussia as did Von Kluck’s 
Pivot through Belgium within nine miles of Paris—some say 
because of Gallieni’s army in taxicabs. We know now that 
general war is an explosion that reforms the geology of 
human life. No man is wise enough to predict the upheavals, 
strata, cleavages, or ruin of the new landscape. The pro- 
claimed aims of statesmen are never realized; the grand 
strategy becomes a series of accidents and alibis; the minor 
tactics peter out in the justly named “fog of war.” Who in 
1914 designed to establish Communism in Russia? Or dicta- 
torships in Europe? I did not happen to see one prediction 
that foresaw Spain in 1936 as the borrowed battlefield of 
Tival ideologies. Even as I read Mr. Henri, news dispatches 
told of Von Seeckt’s death, and that Finland was becoming 
doubtful about her share in this mystic crusade because 
nearby Russian power outweighs German promise. The 
fact is we moderns do not make war, war makes us. 

Nevertheless, the opening at least of a war is planned by 
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what we humorously call human intelligence; somebody 
touches off the explosive that social forces have generated. 
Henri describes such forces, among them the need for Ger- 
man industry to get raw materials and markets that demands 
the Danubian drive; and, as he thinks, the failure of the 
Nazis to solve the internal economic collapse that generates 
a terrible determination to thrust out the surplus population 
toward the East. To do something about these things is the 
challenge of this sad book. 


Mr. Lanepon-Daviks 1s A LONG RANGE PROPHET, He sTArts 
with the thesis that at our present stage of evolution reason 
acting through democracy is inadequate to solve our prob- 
lems. Therefore we are doomed to a period wherein blind 
ruthless forces in totalitarian states will produce a regimenta- 
tion of function that will have a cold and brutal efficiency 
for survival. The ideal of the hive will win. From this 
springboard he leaps down the generations with a series 
of dismal prophecies: democracy will be dead by 1950; Amer- 
ica will go fascist; England become powerless. But after 
this Age of Stupidity, the Super-Biologic State will take 
charge so that by A.D. 2000 every community will have a 
controlled population... and by A.D. 4000 race problems will 
be solved because we shall have a single short, coffee-colored 
race. Mr. Langdon-Davies thus jumps beyond all criticism. 
The book is a mixture of biology, economics, and politics, 
parts of which are exciting fantasy, and other parts mostly 
well-and-water. It may all be true, but we prefer prophets 
with a dash of humility. 

Concerning war Langdon-Davies believes it will not come 
for five years because the governments cannot guarantee the 
safety of their civilian populations against which all attacks 
will be directed, and because capitalism fears destrucion in a 
frightful debacle. But economic forces will inevitably pro- 
duce the “holy war” between Germany and Japan on one 
side, Russia on the other. The Popular Front, lead by France, 
may check the dictatorships. Here we are given critiques of 
the democracies, but no picture of the final explosion and 
ruin. Reconstruction is a job for our unfortunate children. 

These books of horror and annihilation have one good 
effect. Faced with such a future, we strive desperately to 
discover what is false in this picture? I am no prophet, but I 
suggest that certain equations remain unsolved: 

The fear of war may conquer the fear that makes war. 
These very books are tracts against war. Mr. Langdon-Davies 
has a bitter section, quoting the rules to be followed by the 
English population when airplanes rain fire and gas on city 
and countryside. He says that even if death and destruction 
are only partial, there will be an inevitable paralysis of trans- 
portation and technology.. Now if foreknowledge of such 
devastation is broadcast, do we not assume as an axiom for 
war-making that peoples will choose suicide? Will not the 
leaders, being human, have their personal fears? There is 
some evidence, in recent years, that the European nations 
have reached a stalemate of fear. Certainly events have 
happened that would once have meant war, yet no man has 
dared touch the button. The fury of arming rebuts this view, 
but it offers a kind of desperate hope. 

The second thesis accepted by the war prophets is that 
internal bankruptcy of the fascist nations will force them to 
go to war to escape overthrow. They will seize all they can 
by bluff, but must finally gamble on war. That dilemma 
might be met by international arrangements with respect to 
colonies, raw materials, and markets. Such plans are in the 
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air. But if nations are not sensible enough for such action, 
there still remains the question: will the peoples of the dis- 
integrating nations follow the dictators to war, or overthrow 
the leaders who have brought on their collapse? The revolt 
that is certain to come as a consequence of war may come 
before the war. The armament load in Germany has already 
put the people under a war standard of living. They may 
say war can be little worse than peace at this price, but pos- 
sibly we will overthrow the power that forced us into these 
straights. The propaganda machines may be powerful 
enough to enforce the first decision. There is a chance they 
may not. 

The word “propaganda” brings a new vision into the 
crystal. Its power was becoming manifest at the end of the 
World War. Paper bullets began to count more than steel 
ones. But since general staffs are always prepared for the 
last war, they may neglect the armaments for propaganda. 
They have not yet formed radio-broadcasting battalions—or 
have they? The radio-broadcast, unknown in 1918, will be 
part of the offensive, with a fury of false and true battle 
claims, appeals, morale-breaking revelations. Counterblasts 
of wave interference may be set up by technicians to protect 
the home front so the very air will become a shrieking chaos 
until no communication at all will be possible; or receiving- 
sets made criminal things and that again would stop the 
Ministry of Propaganda from sending out national propa- 
ganda. But new waves and sets will surely come, as did gas 
and tanks, and no one knows what this second war in the 
air may mean for the very sanity of men. The Russians 
already can carry some thousands of men in airplanes behind 
the opposite line, and drop them equipped by parachutes. 
There arises the fantastic notion that they might set up broad- 
cast stations, and begin the counter-revoluion from within. . 

It is clear we are talking about the human race going mad, 
There is the evident assumption that the dictators will be 
mad. For every past lesson proves they and their forms of 
government will be ended. If they survive, they will fight 
among themselves. The bottom false axiom is that these 
mathematical-physical-economic forces are the only elements 
of life. If they are all, then the future does not matter any- 
way. If they are not, the spirit of man will prevail against 
self-destruction. 


Sarah Cleghorn’s Life 


THREESCORE, by Sarah N. Cleghorn, with introduction by Robert 
Frost. Smith & Haas. 310 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A FULL life, we say, a full life. What is that? Who of 
us has lived a full life? 

To read Sarah N. Cleghorn’s Threescore is to know the 
answer. The facts of her sympathy and her understanding 
light a fire to signal. There is nothing fine to which she 
fails to respond; there is no one at all, fine or not, who is 
not regarded as respected potential. A full life. A life 
whose attitudes have been brought under control, but only 
as a first step. After that, by their own energy, they have 
shouldered the sky. 

To have compassed all this in a volume without com- 
placence, as simply as energy derives from food, and to do 
so with delicious humor, this is a great achievement. This 
biography is always absorbing. Even for those whose social 
or spiritual or human divinations are less than hers—and 
most people’s are—still the sheer joyousness, the jolly discern- 
ments are enough. But she offers us the whole, the story of a 
full life, exquisitely aware and in spite of its own misgivings, 
profoundly able and wholly unafraid of any aspects of her 
universe or in its denizens, known or unknown. 

It is a book to lay in the hands of those eager for the 
world, or worn by the world, filled with illusion or disillusion; 
for all these are to her but at degrees of divination reached 
by the likable pilgrims on a common trail. 

Yet constantly she is obsessed by the conviction that life 
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is intended to be more. That More, that probable surprise, 
probable abundance which life may hold, is always in her 
mind as probability for everyone. The memorable unex- 
pected strawberries of her childhood, keep reappearing, 
shadowy, just over the edge of her awareness, as the pre- 
dictable, waiting for all. Not in “possession,” as we say—not 
in anything, in fact, which the psychologists could discount; 
but rather in the surprise withheld from us by ourselves in 
general perception, in association, in routine, in personality, 
in simple adventure, which we might claim and share. Again 
and again she arrives at the same conclusion, in interracial 
encounters, in anti-war realization, in the discovery of social 
identities, in speculation on consciousness extended beyond 
death, and to us she interprets these as deep experimental 
richness, if only we were able to see more deeply into the 
fuller living. Nothing seems to her a matter of mere struggle 
or of mere moral conquest, but merely of the power to live 
more deeply. 

Without intention, the book becomes a kind of textbook 
in sensitive approaches and reactions. If there were a glos- 
sary of rich reactions, so that one might refer to and check 
them off, not one would be missing from Sarah Cleghorn’s 
book of life. 

One of the most touching of her references is to her “burn- 
ing poems’—those of her poems written at white heat, on 
some aspect of social life whose failure tore her. Of these, 
one which went round the country and crossed the ocean, 
was her simple quatrain which can not be quoted too often, 
since by implication it is one of the greatest diatribes ever 
written: 

“The golf-course lies so near the mill 
That almost any day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 


The pictures of her family are sensitive and honest. Her 
picture of Dorothy Canfield Fisher is in the extreme manner 
of writing successfully of, another self. Her poem, The Moon 
and Emily, is one of the memorable poems of the world—for 
above all else, she is a poet. Her story of her life at Brook- 
wood and Manumit are flaming documentation. And one 
of the bravest and loveliest things of her whole body of 
writing is Chapter XX in this book. 

It is a great thing to feel on closing a book, as I felt of 
Sarah Cleghorn: “I must know this woman.” But it is a 
greater thing to feel, as I do feel: “Everyone must know this 
book.” For any college girl there could be no better guiding 
star and benefaction than its gift. 
Portage, Wis. Zona GALE 


America—for Quotation 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, by Dr Sydney Strong. 
Wilson-Erickson. 198 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid by Survey Graphic. 


HE are the trails along which Sydney Strong has blazed 
his lifelong pursuit of spiritual and social democracy. 
Yet there is not a word about himself, except that he, his 
mother, his children and grandchildren claim Oberlin College 
as their alma mater. And to Oberlin College as “the most 
democratic institution on the continent,” he dedicates this 
volume. It consists of a rarely unique collection of the senti- 
ments expressing the spirit of democracy which moved repre- 
sentative Americans to speak and write as they are briefly 
quoted in these pages. They are classified as the annals of 
American democracy and as laws registering the free people’s 
will through the past three hundred years. The annalists in- 
clude Columbus as he hailed the shore of the new world 
from the deck of his caravel and the Pilgrims as they signed 
their pact before landing from the Mayflower; those who de- 
clared the independence of America and framed and became 
the founders of its constitutional democracy; those led by 
Abraham Lincoln who preserved the Union and freed its soil 
from slavery: American laws reach and range from the com- 
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pact of the Pilgrim fathers to the peace pact proposed by our 
Secretary of State to outlaw war following the futility of the 
World War. Songs sung by the people from the old Bay 
Psalm Book all the way down to the Star Spangled Banner, 
My Country ’Tis of Thee and O Beautiful for Spacious Skies, 
America, God Crown Thy Good with Brotherhood from Sea 
to Shining Sea. Interspersed are negro spirituals and the lyrics 
of American poets. Then follow wise sayings from the New 
England primer, Benjamin Franklin’s wit and wisdom and 
from the presidential inaugurals of Washington and all his 
successors to that of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Proph- 
esies of American seers glowingly close the volume, Jonathan 
Edwards and Thomas Paine, Jefferson and Lincoln, Whittier, 
Walt Whitman and Edwin Markham vying with each other 
in visions of democracy that has been and is yet to be. So 
Scripture-like seem all these sayings to the author and pub- 
lisher collating them that both think them to be the begin- 
nings of a “bible of democracy” and even invite their readers 
to add to its canonical contents as time goes on. Whether or 
not this dream is destined to be realized, just now it best 
characterizes and commends these most memorable and in- 
spiring American sentiments, to view them as having been 
gleaned from the grass roots of our free people’s lives as they 
spread from generation to generation over their colonies and 
commonwealths. Thus they show democracy to be a living, 
growing product of its native soil, a perennial growth, more 
contemporary than historic, a dynamic spirit, transcending its 
every temporary status. 


Ravinia, Ill. GraHAM TAYLOR 


Denmark—a Democracy 
DENMARK—THE COOPERATIVE WAY, by Frederic C. Howe. Coward- 
McCann, 277 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK, by Josephine Goldmark and Alice G. Bran- 
deis. National Home Library Foundation. 345 pp. Price 25 cents, postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


AEs. more than any other nation, approaches 
being not a capitalist society or a socialist republic, 
but—what is something very different from either—a co- 
Operative commonwealth. Because of this novel national 
phenomenon the eyes of American sociologists were turned 
very much toward Denmark in the years before the World 
War. Eclipsed by U.S.S.R. and other more exciting experi- 
ments in human society Denmark now comes out of eclipse 
again in Mr. Howe’s book. In recent years we have been 
curious about the cooperative movement in another country 
—Sweden, where the consumer cooperatives have simplified 
distribution by manufacturing their own articles of most 
frequent use. Denmark over a period of fifty years has 
achieved success in quite another form of cooperation, in 
the cooperative export of her butter, bacon, and eggs. The 
farmer cooperatives in Denmark, like the labor insurance 
societies are not the children of capitalism, paternalism, or 
totalitarianism, but of pure democracy. They rise from the 
initiative of the people and are helped by government only 
after they become strong. Mr. Howe gives an explicit char- 
acterization of the Danes: “an unfettered people.” “Den- 
mark,” he says, “is a justification of democracy.” The Danish 
farmer is intolerant of government regimentation. He is re- 
sourceful and self-reliant and insists on organizing his rela- 
tions in a scientific way. 

In Denmark under the cooperative system each unit of 
currency expended on food goes-only one third to distributor 
and processor and two thirds straight to the farmer. In the 
United States the situation is just the reverse. It is more than 
the reverse as to tenantry and freehold farming. Steadily 
tenantry has declined in Denmark until it is now negligible. 
Cooperatives in Denmark of course are not confined to agri- 
culture. Nearly every type of cooperation exists, from bank 
to cement factory. At present every family of four averages 
membership in two cooperative societies. 
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Mr. Howe has given us a well rounded picture of this 
healthy, scientific farming state. He has expanded his earlier 
book and brought the long history of the Danish cooperative 
movement down to date. As he is a keen journalist and ob- 
server as well as an enthusiastic sociologist the book does not 
suffer on that account. The student, of course, would have 
been better pleased if the book were more fully documented 
with footnotes and source material. 

In Democracy in Denmark, Josephine Goldmark and Alice 
Brandeis have now made the experience of Denmark in 
applying scientific methods to cooperatives, rural education, 
and social insurance, as accessible as Childs has made the 
similar social-economic success of Sweden. What a pity that 
this painstaking and readable primer is not supplemented by 
statistical tables. Henry Gopparp Lracu 


Humanity in Action 
THE RISE OF LIBERALISM, by Harold J. Laski. Harper. 327 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 

INTELLIGENCE IN POLITICS, by Max Ascoli. Norton. 280 pp. 

Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE first significance of these two books is that two writers 

of undoubted power, two thinkers of wide learning and 
shrewd insight, both of whom are sincerely concerned with 
the future of liberalism and democracy, do not bother, either 
of them, to tell us what they mean by either “democracy” or 
“liberalism.” I should have thought neither term to have 
much meaning today which could be taken thus for granted, 
except perhaps, “something different from either fascism or 
communism.” 

And the failure of leaders of thought to make clear what 
they meant by the central term of a book on either of such 
themes (for Ascoli’s proper title is Intellectuals in a Democ- 
racy) is the clearest indication one can have, in a time of 
transition, of the essential confusion of thought which has 
been at once the curse and the salvation of a certain regime 
which I shall not try to label, but which seems in fair part to 
maintain still in the United States and Britain. That regime 
is characterized by relative freedom to speech together with 
relative license to business, by relative universalizing of the 
vote together with relative impotence of the voter, by rela- 
tive advance in the techniques of production together with 
relative retardation in the techniques of dealing with the use 
of such techniques (war) or the allocation of the product 
(unemployment, poverty). That regime, recognized by both 
our authors as in its way a glorious human adventure and a 
noble forward step, has none the less carried in itself from 
the beginning seeds of its own decay. 

Laski sees these seeds in the over-liberation of the bourgeois 
alone, and in their over-dominance; he tends, with charac- 
teristically superb disregard for either precision of thinking 
or bothersome detail, to identify “liberalism” with “bourgeois 
capitalism uncontrolled.” For such, the future is black, unless 
its adherents can both first call forth, and then control, a state 
of the fascist order. The virtues of the book, when the 
author is saying things, are a style lucid and charming, and 
really lovely work when, in detail, he is examining a particu- 
lar writer against that writer’s background. Its defects lie in 
repeated word-jugglery, and in a sad confusion of the inter- 
causal relations between events, men, and the ideas abroad. 
A good enough book for anyone interested in the rise of 
capitalism who has not already read a better book. : 

Ascoli reaches far beyond his topic. He observes humanity 
in action under this regime of more or less letting folk alone. 
His chapter on our American Constitution is magnificent: 
showing (as I cannot here) how the extra-Constitutional 
political parties, nation-wide, had so to diffuse issues that iron 
political compulsion of the absolutist type became and remains 
rather rarish. (Think that over!) Or how, when ideas 
democratize, that must mean their dilution—because only he 
who in sweat and labor Jives an idea into individual realiza- 
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tion to himself can keep it from becoming a worn, a common, 
coin. But Ascoli’s total theme is harder to grasp. For he 
writes as Van Gogh paints, a stroke of scarlet beside a stroke 
of blue—neither one of them wholly right, in itselfi—yet both 
justified. Seen both and all together, all the exaggerations, 
the partial truths, shape into a true, significant picture. The 
difficulty is that whereas a painting is seen, or can be, at 
once as one, a book cannot. You read a book in a time 
sequence, and pages turn. Thus Ascoli often seems wrong 
even where he is wise. Thus, and especially, he is hard to 
read. But he is so well worth thoughtful reading! I say 
only this much more: he, too, sees seeds of decay in our 
régime. He sees them in that the very diffusion of all ideas, 
(parties, for instance) and the resulting political secrecy as 
to who really has had freedom to act (business) and of where 
real control lies (business and bosses), make so difficult any 
intelligent channeling of those wasting floods, which keep 
getting out of hand (though water can be so useful!)—to 
wit: Those same bourgeois capitalists uncontrolled. One 
might add also: certain floods in modern foreign relations. 

Ascoli still believes that intelligence, if massed, can work 
through to effective control. He does not say how. But he 
leaves you, if you have patience to study his implications 
sentence by sentence, with a key. His book differs from 
Laski’s in this: on only fourteen pages of Ascoli’s book did I 
find words which did not have real meaning, along with a 
style of distinction. This, although our tongue is not that 
which he was born to. 

I protest against Norton’s counting of roman-numbered 
pages into an arabic-numbered total. Ascoli’s book has no 
need of such artificial inflation, and such a practice would be 
as indecently misleading as description of reprintings as “new 
editions.” 

Columbia University Law School K. N. Lrewettyn 


Eternal Vigilance 
THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY, by George Soule, Macmillan. 187 pp. Price 
$2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY, by Francis P. Miller, University of 
North Carolina Press. 105 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


NE of the most soberly thoughtful of the younger 

American prophets of a better day in The Future of 
Liberty adds one more to his noteworthy collection of studies 
on how to get into the future safely and wisely. Mr. Soule’s 
social wisdom grows apace with each new offering. And 
here is a most timely analysis of the nature of liberty under 
present economic conditions and of how to implement that 
liberty into being. Mr. Soule goes beyond the familiar liberal 
pattern of thought but he does not swallow whole the Marx- 
ian formula. Rather he shows in broad terms the kind of 
national approach to problems of economic reorganization 
which must prevail if material abundance, large scale pro- 
duction and personal integrity are to be reconciled each to 
the other. 

The issue is sharply joined between Mr. Soule and Walter 
Lippmann whose articles currently appearing in the Adlantic 
Monthly take a position as to the conditions of modern lib- 
erty diametrically opposed to the views of Mr. Soule. Each 
reader must decide for himself as between the two divergent 
outlooks now vividly before us. But certainly no one can pre- 
tend to voice an opinion on this urgent controversy who 
does not study carefully the last half of this book. Debate on 
the ways and means to personal freedom will not stop with 
these two utterances. But Mr. Soule has done our country 
a great service in sketching the case for economic and social 
planning as a condition of freedom. He is not to be answered 
by saying, as Mr. Lippmann does, that planning is practical 
only for war. Such a counsel of pessimism and unimagina- 
tive forecasting is surely not the last word. Mr. Lippmann 
for journalistic reasons may immediately win the wider audi- 
ence: of the two. Put Mr. Soule’s position is likely in the long 
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view to gain wider and wider attention as the logic of plan- 
ning looms above the economic anarchies of the oncoming 
business boom. 

By all means read this book, and by all means recommend 
it to those who are sure to find in Mr. Lippmann’s forth- 
coming volume (of which his artists are presumably a part) 
a rationalization of their timidity in the face of the trend 
toward a more democratically controlled economy. 

Mr. Miller’s book is less pretentious although upon a re- 
lated theme. And in a broad way it tends to support the same 
outlook as does Mr. Soule. In his final chapter, A Bill of 
Particulars, he proposes in specific terms some of the items 
in a desirable national policy for the immediate future. His 
ideas are not, however, specific enough to be a real program. 
One senses the right sympathies but a certain hesitancy about 
method. It is perhaps aot unfair to call Mr. Miller more 
wishful than realistic. Orpway TEAD 


William James: Prometheus 


THE THOUGHT AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM JAMES, by Ralph 
Barton Perry. Little, Brown. Two volumes, 1610 pp. Price $12 the set 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HE Pulitzer committee must have been saved all con- 
fusion and hesitation when its choice fell upon Ralph 

Barton Perry’s work on William James. No one can doubt 
the greatness of this book, and as for myself, I believe that 
it will hold its place in American biographical and inter- 
pretative literature as a permanent monument. I have read 
every word of it; some sections have been read and re-read 
many times, and I shall not have done with this book for 
years to come. 

Professor Perry has told us precisely what we needed to 
know about William James as the founder of so-called Amer- 
ican philosophy. As we came of age as a nation this philoso- 
phy cried out for a composer, a synthesizer. James was 
without doubt that man. Like the nation itself, he was a 
composite character; his thought evolved as a dynamic syn- 
thesis derived from British empiricism, German experimental- 
ism, and French speculativeness. But, it was in the end 
illuminated by a “slant ray of quick American light.” As it 
grew into definiteness and affirmativeness it developed what 
James himself might have called the “American edge.” Al- 
though James was a scientific and philosophical cosmopolite, 
he was at heart as integrally and natively American as was 
Emerson or Whitman. Consequently every present and future 
interpreter of American thought must come to terms with 
William James, and Professor Perry has demonstrated both 
why and how this is to be done. 

And what does one need to know concerning this modern 
Prometheus? Exactly what Professor Perry relates in his study. 
Here we discover the extent to which William James was 
influenced by that fateful context known as family. In the 
case of William James it becomes peculiarly pertinent to 
understand his Calvinisic, philosopher-father and his esthetic 
brother Henry. We learn also to understand the relation be- 
tween William James as thinker and as organism, as mind 
tormented by ill-health and deeply disturbed by emotional 
frustrations. We learn how he himself learned; how he made 
his choices and preferences, and how his biases were formed. 
In short the title which Professor Perry has given his study is 
both apt and accurate; he describes the growth of a man in 
terms of the evolution of his thought and his character. The 
reader sees with great clarity how James was influenced by 
the thinkers of his time, how he chose his problems, how he 
estimated his contemporaries, and in the end how he was 
fulfilled as man and thinker. His limitations are not omitted, 
but, curiously, these very defects seem to add to the lustre 
of the man’s achievement; they heighten his genius. 

Obviously this is a study which cannot be. satisfactorily 
portrayed in a brief review. This is the story. of a representa- 
tive man told by the one person most admirably equipped to 
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Returning Prosperity 


News Item: Thousands of unemployed are to be cut off the 
WPA as an economy measure. 


Tom STERLING OF CHICAGO CAME BACK FROM THE CCC camp; 
he had been there thirteen months. His mother said go out 
and look for work; every day for five months he went out 
and asked for jobs, any kind of jobs, from door to door. 
He came back every night and said he could find nothing. 
“Well, she got tired of having me say no all the time so 
she told me to get out of the house.” I’ve got to eat, don’t 
I? I’ve got to have clothes. My name is Tom Sterling and 
I want to live. I couldn’t get anything from the relief be- 
cause I’m not married. I earned $325 from the CCC camp 
but I never saw that money, not a cent, it went to my mother; 
but she doesn’t want me around any more. I’m grown; 
when people are starving let each man starve alone, let each 
man fight and claw and shout for himself. Do they want me 
to go out and hold up a store, says Tom Sterling, who is 
sure that’s the way he'll end... . Bill Morton is fifty; 
he wants to live with his sister and her husband in Texas 
but they are “half workers” he says, and have six children. 
The family income is $6 a week; I can’t eat their food, I 
want to work, God, I’ve farmed all my life, why can’t I 
work; anything, anything. A man without a home or kin is 
still alive, still has his hands, still can be hungry and lost and 
frightened. What can I do, where can I turn: is there some- 
thing wrong with me? .. . “I have been thinking of writ- 
ing you folks a letter for some time, but thought you might 
be too busy to read letters from little boys”: Russell Bart is 
thirteen and has seven brothers and sisters, only one older— 
a sister of fourteen. My daddy has a hard time, says Russell 
Bart, making a living for us; he only works one day a week, 
and there isn’t enough for us all to eat. “Sometimes we get 
pretty hungry, but I expect others do too.” You know about 
it, don’t you: it’s a strange thing for a child to know so much 
about; about hunger and work, and knowing patiently about 
all the others who sit down to nothing in the evenings.... 
“My father would rather starve than accept relief; he is a 
fruit peddler and he makes practically nothing. Mother is 
sick; she has had one operation and she needs two more.” 
The two other children are too young to work. I am alone 
here: I should be taking care of them. I have learned to be 
a stenographer. I graduated from highschool three years ago; 
in three years I have worked five months. Tell me what to 
do: I am nineteen and alone. I am responsible for all of 
them, the strongest of them. And I’m tired; I didn’t know 
growing up would be like this. If you'll only tell me, write 
to Sara Golding in Topeka; if you write I’ll know I’m still 
alive, that perhaps it matters for me to go on... . There’s 
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going to be a spring festival in our school; I ride there 
every day—it’s nine miles—on my horse Beauty and my 
name is Myrtle Haines. We had measles, have you ever had 
them? I need a light colored dress to wear to the festival 
and a pair of white shoes, and of course you'll send them 
won't you; before the end of March. Since there is still a 
Santa Claus. . . . Could you lend me some money to finish 
school with? I'll pay it back when I’m grown, when I’ve got 
a job, when I’m an educated lady and earning a lot of money 
in a city and having my hair marcelled every week. Here’s 
a stamped self-addressed envelope to send the money in, 
please, affectionately, Clara Boyd, Texas. . . . Pauline Field 
worked hard to get through highschool in three years: but 
now, her family have no more money and she can’t finish 
her course. College, college, the Elysian Fields, the prom- 
ised land: I must get to college. I tried borrowing from the 
banks but I am sixteen and I have nothing to offer as secu- 
rity. | want to go on, learn, be free, work, grow up, breathe. 
. .. Max Harden is twenty-two and married, by trade a 
painter and paper hanger. He used to work for his rent; 
furnished room and a gas ring to cook on. But now there is 
no work; the landladies want money, not odd jobs done. “I 
am constantly having to move.” I want to be quiet for a 
month. I want to stay still and not come home from walking 
around knocking on doors, to find my own door closed 
against me. I want a home. Let me work for a roof; let me 
work to get a place for my wife; what kind of a man is it 
who can’t keep a roof over his wife’s head? .. . “Please 
keep this letter a secret, because if anyone knew I had writ- 
ten it they would think I was a beggar.” I don’t want to be 
a beggar: I’m Sam Howard and fourteen and at school. “I 
am shunned and made fun of on account of my clothes.” 
My father makes 50 cents a day. Even if you don’t write me 
don’t tell anyone: I’m ashamed and frightened, but I want 
to have a suit to wear so that I can take part in the oratorical 
contest in my school, and grow up and make fine speeches 
and be a congressman from Missouri. . . . Lucy Marks is 
twenty-three; something has happened to her but she doesn’t 
know what. An infection; three operations; the wounds don’t 
heal and now her back is swelling again and she can’t move. 
The doctor sent me home from the hospital because I should 
have healed; and so I lie on my bed and wait. “I am suffer- 
ing and don’t want to die so won’t you have mercy and 
help me?” . . . For twenty-five years Mary Cross worked in 
a great store in Philadelphia but now she has been laid off. 
She is forty years old and alone. She would take anything; 
a “place in a private home” which is a slow way of saying 
servant. “When a woman gets to be forty, is there no more 
work for her? Does she have to kill herself?” . . . 


perform the task. As I re-read what has been written above it 
appears that I may be describing an orthodox biography. 
This is far from the fact. Professor Perry has actually invented 
a method adapted to his task. The story which he tells is not 
really “told” at all in the usual sense: he allows the story to 
be told by the deft use of that most revealing sample of all 
literatures, namely letters. He uses the method which is called 
in cinematography, I believe, the “flash-back”—a method 
which allows the reader to follow a subject of interest with- 
out being held to strict chronology. Professor Perry’s sense of 
value, his philosophical and literary proficiency, and his au- 
dacity of method have combined to give us the first clear 
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and penetrating picture of the great American thinker who 
gave “seriousness without humbug, rationality without dilet- 
tantism, daily courage without rudeness” first to Harvard 
University and then to American life. Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


MARK HOPKINS, by J. H. Denison. Scribner’s. 327 pp. Price $3 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 
By emphasizing the social interpretation of Christianity, 
Mark Hopkins tried to bridge the gap which Darwin 
opened in ethics and morals. As president of Williams Col- 
lege he profoundly affected college teaching and administra- 
tion. 
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A new approach to the problems 
of social case work » » » 


SOCIAL INSIGHT 
IN 


CASE SITUATIONS 


By 
ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD 


HIS book applies in the social field concepts 

from Gestalt psychology and advocates that in 
social case work the attention of the worker be 
focused on the client's situation of need rather than 
on the client. This new approach makes fundamen- 
tal differences in the case worker's view of the 
personalities of clients, the interviewing process, 
and the use of community resources for meeting 


needs. 
Price $2.25 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 


eThe CHRISTIAN program e 


for soctal- economic reform 


When Pope Pius XI’s encyclical letter, “On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order,’ made its 
appearance in 1931, sociologists the world over 
recognized it as a tremendously significant con- 
tribution. A full appreciation of its importance 
is now made possible through the endeavor of the 
greatest living authority on the encyclical who 
has prepared a complete, practical, and authentic 
interpretation of it in 


REORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


By Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J. 
English edition prepared by Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


Read it for its convincing indictment of modern eco- 
nomics, its understanding of the nature of Socialism, its 
exposé of the root of the present social disorder, and its 


presentation of the only salutary cure. 
$3.50 


At your book store. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 


IT HAPPENED IN WILKES-BARRE 
(Continued from page 68) 


A jJuRY FOUND EMERSON JENNINGS GUILTY. BUT NO MATTER 
what the overlapping nuances of persuasion, primarily 
I think Jennings was found guilty because he was a 
Doremus Jessup, “the prime eccentric” of Wilkes-Barre. 
His bent for reform; his boldness in attacking the court- 
house hierarchy almost singlehanded; his stubborn refusal 
to give up his right to free speech; his quoting of fiery 
passages from Thomas Jefferson; and his open denuncia- 
tion of tyranny of every sort (to people who’d never 
exactly thought of county judges or coal companies or 
water companies as tyrants)—these facts, and not the 
evidence, were certainly what damned him in the minds 
of a Luzerne County jury which was selected largely from 
a list of veniremen known to the courthouse. 

Jennings is not a communist, nor a member of any 
organized radical group. He is a lone bourgeois re- 
former, perhaps erratic, and sometimes intemperate in 
his speech, a self-appointed friend of the inarticulate 
foreign population that the anthracite industry encour- 
aged to come into the valley when the Irish and Welsh 
miners had got up in the world. A paradoxical busi- 
ness man, he moved among little shopkeepers, and mining 
folk, and the unemployed, and small home owners, and 
the puzzled young intelligentsia of the town (far from 
the superficial gaiety of the crowd celebrated in John 
O’Hara’s cynical novel, Appointment in Samarra, a fic- 
tional picture of one stratum of life in the anthracite 
towns). He was a thorn in the side of the Haves; a 
champion of the Havenots. ° 

The courts of Pennsylvania which he mistrusts, and 
not without reason, are now his only resort. The defense 
is. moving for a new trial or, failing that, an appeal. 
Francis Biddle, noted attorney of Philadelphia, has 
joined the defense. Struck by the plight of the forlorn 
Harris, Dudley Field Malone has volunteered to assist 
Attorney Ernest Herskowitz of Wilkes-Barre in defend- 
ing Harris. I do not know what the future strategy of 
the defense will be, but I am convinced that Jennings 
cannot have a thoroughly unprejudiced hearing in the 
Luzerne County courthouse. Nearly every one in Wilkes- 
Barre who told me that he thought Jennings was inno- 
cent, refused to be quoted. Life has come to a pretty pass 
in a great Commonwealth when decent citizens are thus 
afraid to speak out—when Pennsylvania justice, as well 
as Emerson Jennings, awaits a new trial. Can the state 
encourage repression, condone the building up of evi- 
dence after an arrest, tolerate a trial by prejudice? 

It happened in Wilkes-Barre, and ironically it hap- 
pened to the very man Doremus Jessup might have been. 

“Doremus,” demanded Tasbrough (in It Can’t Happen 
Here), “why don’t you take a tumble to yourself? All 
these years you've had a lot of fun criticizing—always 
being agin’ the government—kidding everybody—posing 
as such a liberal that you'll stand for all these subversive 
elements. Time for you to quit playing tag with crazy 
ideas and come in and join the family. These are serious 
times—maybe twenty-eight million on relief, and begin- 
ning to get ugly. I'll never get over being sore at you for 
taking the side of the strikers when those thugs were 
trying to ruin my whole business... .” 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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WHO WANTS PEACE? 
(Continued from page 62) 


love of the status quo; churchgoers are approached through 
their desire for the better-than-what-is. And with the labor 
unions it emphasizes the probability of the loss of civil rights 
and enforced mobilization of labor power in case of war, 
drawing attention to the universal draft plan of the army. 

All of the peace societies do not agree with this strategy. 
The Women’s International League does not believe that 
the time is ripe to support political candidates. It also pre- 
sents their records, but makes its political fights on issues 
rather than men, believing the movement must be stronger 
before that will be effective. The W.I.L. is also opposed to anti- 
war profits legislation, except in a very careful form. They 
fear attempts to conscript capital would certainly be used as a 
means of conscripting labor. They are against any conscription. 

The N.C.P.W., unlike the W.I.L., has no individual mem- 
bership, but is composed of delegates from twenty organiza- 
tions, and collaborates with some thirteen more. Frederick 
Libby, who is certainly one of the most important figures 
in the whole peace movement, was its founder and is its ex- 
ecutive secretary. He is a small, sweet-voiced, optimistic 
man, one of the best money raisers in the peace movement, 
and the hero of his associates. His organization has branch 
offices in four cities and maintains six field stations and a 
permanent representative at Geneva. It has no endowment, 
but raises $160,000 a year from subscriptions, and needs a 
quarter of a million. It has sixty persons on its paid staff, but 
they work for love more than for money. Opal Gooden, 
a young woman who has put on a live-wire political cam- 
paign in Wisconsin, gets $85 a month for activities which 
apparently engross about fifteen hours a day of her time. 
The membership of the organization is very comprehensive. 
It includes the American Association of University Women, 
the American Federation of Teachers, the American Friends 
Service Committee, and many other church groups and 
women’s organizations. Next to Mr. Libby. its most effective 
worker is probably Mrs. Florence Brewer Boeckel, who 
heads the educational department, and is described by her 
colleagues in and out of this particular organization as one 
of the best heads in the whole movement. 

Dorothy Detzer, the executive secretary of the Women’s 
International League, is another Washington personality 
who is already a legend. She came to the peace movement 
from the Society of Friends and from feeding war-starved 
children in Vienna. She is attractive, keen, popular, and 
enormously well informed. The Nation in 1935 named her 
amongst the distinguished Americans of the year for “per- 
suading, almost single-handed, the progressive Senate leaders 
to demand an inquiry into the arms trade.” She knows so 
much about treaties, policies, and the background of Europe 
and South America that she is continually consulted by 
members of Congress. She is a tactful, expert lobbyist. 

The Emergency Peace Campaign is unique in that it was 
organized for two years only and presumably will end in 
1938. The recipient of a few large gifts, totalling $350,000, 
its object, like that of the National Peace Conference, has 
been to correlate the work of the many peace organizations 
and put pep into the peace movement by staging a great 
many mass meetings, and in general “waking up the coun- 
try.” Its object is succinctly expressed as “keeping America 
out of war.” Meaning a European war which most pacifists 
fear is imminent. 

The peace societies lock and interlock. The Women’s In- 
ternational League belongs to the National Peace Confer- 
ence, the League Against War and Fascism, and the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign. The National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, composed of delegates from other organiza- 
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tions, is again affliated with the E.P.C. and the N.P.C. 
Some organizations, like Public Action, use the information 
of the more pretentious peace societies to mobilize pressure 
on Congress in an emergency when certain legislation af- 
fecting defense or neutrality bills is up. World Peaceways, 
Inc. is advertising peace with the high pressure salesmanship 
of the business world, using the services of experts on public 
relations who have previously “put over” rayon and _ tooth- 
pastes. They go out for peace articles in popular publications 
and peace advertisements, amongst the most notable of which 
were Bruce Barton’s series against war, called Advertising 
Hell. They again use the services, reports, and work of 
other peace societies. The People’s Mandate, another 
women’s group, is the creation of the Women’s International 
League, outgrew it, and set up for itself, has an impressive 
list of prominent names to sponsor it, demands disarmament 
here and abroad, and is concentrating on getting up enor- 
mous petitions to indicate peace support and exert pressure 
on politicians. These organizations work together, occasion- 
ally are affliated, interlock at one point and diverge at an- 
other, and are most confusing for the lay student to follow. 

And with all this activity, the peace movement is poor. 
The total direct expenditures for the cause of national and 
international peace will hardly add up to $2 million a year, 
and of this income more than half comes from endowments 
which support the Carnegie Endowment, the Church Peace 
Union, and the American Peace Society, none of which 
can be counted as active political propagandists. 


The Carnegie Endowment 

THE IDEA THAT WARS ARE DUE TO MISUNDERSTANDINGS AND 
that better knowledge of other nations will help abolish 
war not only dominates the good will groups of the peace 
societies but is apparently shared by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, which is the only organization in America with an 
impressive annual income to spend promoting peace. Last 
year it had $864,491.74. 

The activist groups often speak of the endowment with 
a certain irritation, accusing it of being “academic.” Al- 
though they maintain an attitude of decent respect, officials 
of the National Council for the Prevention of War, the 
Women’s International League, the American League Against 
War and Fascism, the League of Nations Association, and 
the National Peace Conference, which together represent 
the bulk of the active peace movement, express the doubt 
whether the endowment is really fulfilling the demands of 
its founder, who in 1910 earmarked the income from $10 
million worth of first mortgage bonds “to hasten the aboli- 
tion of war, the foulest blot on our civilization.” These critics 
are fond of quoting Mr. Carnegie’s letter in which he laid 
down the functions of the endowment, instructing his 
trustees that “when war is abolished, please consider what is 
the next most degrading evil.” The critics of the foundation 
say that this means that Mr. Carnegie believed that war could 
be stopped without abolishing all the evil in the world, and 
they like to contrast it with the statement of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the president of. the endowment, who said: 
“Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state dependent upon 
the achievement of ideals. The ideal itself is human liberty, 
justice, and the honorable conduct of an orderly and humane 
society . . . without this there is no peace, but only a rule 
of force until liberty and justice revolt against it in search 
of peace.” 

To the soldiers of the Lord who, are quite sure they know 
how to get peace—though they are by no means agreed— 
this is interpreted as indicating that the Carnegie Endow- 
ment regards itself as an eternal organization to function 
until liberty, justice and the honorable conduct of an orderly 
and humane society are universally established. And the 
active peace societies think that we have to stop war before 
that millennium. (Continued on page 106) 
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The Carnegie Endowment has three divisions: the divi- 
sion of intercourse and education; of international law; and 
of economics and history which, together, take the bulk of the 
income. The first two divisions are the ones which are the 
most criticized by the peace societies organized for political 
action. These like to remark that the contribution to world 
peace of the first department has consisted of distributing 
such books as Hudson’s Green Mansions, Sewell’s Black 
Beauty and Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Hamlet, 
in non-English-speaking countries, and of cataloguing the 
Vatican Library—the assumption being the exploded one, 
that wars arise from insufficient appreciation of each other’s 
cultures. The Carnegie Endowment has appropriated con- 
siderable sums for the diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing of legal, cultural and diplomatic problems in Amer- 
ica and abroad. It has spent thousands of dollars to have 
a history of American-Canadian relations compiled; and an 
economic and social history of the World War. It has given 
money in sums of from $500 to $5000 to such educational 
research organizations as the Foreign Policy Association, the 
Library Association, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, and various institutes on world 
affairs connected with American universities. It has also con- 
tributed to the Institute of Pacific Relations and to the 
American-Japan Council. 


It is a world-wide organization, with contacts with leaders 
of opinion in many lands. And despite its critics, its re- 
searches have, during the past twenty years, profoundly in- 
fluenced public opinion and government action. Dr. Butler 
has more than once stood out as one of the few sane and 
powerful personalities shaping American policy. Professor 
James T. Shotwell has consistently made creative contribu- 
tions to American public thinking. Insofar as the United 
States is intelligently aware of the problems of other nations, 
of the necessities for economic adjustments, of the inadequacy 
of international machinery for peaceful adjustments of dis- 
putes, of the good points and bad points of existing ap- 
paratus, the Carnegie Endowment can justly claim to have 
made a distinguished contribution, together with the For- 
eign Policy Association and the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. These organizations have insisted that America 
abandon her traditional international timidity and rise to the 
responsibilities of her world position. In this they are not 
wholly in line with the tendency of the avowedly pacifist 
societies who are fundamentally dominated by the desire 
to keep out of war. 


The National Peace Conference 


THE POLITICAL ACTION OF THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT HAS 
thus far been limited to a cautious financial support of other 
active peace organizations and particularly of the National 
Peace Conference which became active two years ago as a 
holding company for some thirty-eight societies. The Na- 
tional Peace Conference must, indeed, be regarded as the 
most constructive attempt yet made to achieve unity of 
program. 


It was actually formed five years ago. It received fresh 
impetus from the failure of the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva when, as one of its secretaries said, “We felt that 
we had failed and must start again at the A.B.C.’s.” Dr. 
Butler, returning from Europe, admitted, “We have spent 
millions and are still not ahead of 1914. We must change our 
tactics somehow.” Dr. Butler consulted with the heads of 
some of the more practical right-wing peace organizations, and 
in September 1935 the Columbia Conference was held with 
a view of showing the Carnegie Endowment what some of 
the other peace societies were doing. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment agreed then to finance a new National Peace Con- 
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ference, thus entering for the first time into active collabora- 
tion with other peace organizations. 


THe NatioNAL PEAcE CONFERENCE CANNOT BE DESCRIBED 
as a pure pacifist organization. Among its thirty-eight afhli- 
ated societies are not only the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Church Peace Union, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Committee on Militarism in Education, 
World Peace Foundation, World Peaceways, Inc., and the 
two very active associations—the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom and the National Council for 
the Prevention of War—but it has been joined by the Na- 
tional Board of the Y.M.C.A., the American Association 
of University Women, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, the Peace Commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. and other 
societies which are devoted to human betterment. 

The object of the conference is to consolidate a program 
on which the greatest possible number of men of good will 
can agree and to use every possible agency to back that pro- 
gram. The steering committee was not formed without con- 
siderable dissension. Walter Van Kirk was finally agreed 
upon as director. He had been for a long time secretary of the 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; and he 
and William Stone of the Foreign Policy Association were 
perhaps the only people acceptable to all groups. The Na- 
tional Peace Conference, which has an office at 8 West 40 
Street, New York, has a full conference of the president and 
the secretaries of the thirty-eight organizations, a steering 
committee which meets the first Monday in the month in 
New York and a strategy committee which meets once a 
month in Washington. Its membership, as we have seen, con- 
sists of peace societies, fact-finding organizations, and _ so- 
cieties which have peace committees. It has excellent com- 
mittees which draw in as experts people not necessarily in 
the peace movement. 

It has an economic committee which has attempted to re- 
duce the findings on the economic causes of war by econom- 
ists of every school. It also has a neutrality committee and a 
committee on disarmament. Its president is Nevin Sayre. 

Obviously the National Peace Conference cannot present 
a unanimous program on all points. But it has agreed on a 
minimum program acceptable to all its affiliates. 

It stands firmly behind Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade 
treaties in the belief that war tensions can be alleviated by 
lessening the barriers to trade and raising the standards of 
living in all countries. Any attempt of interests to change the 
reciprocal trade agreements in the new Congress will confront 
organized opposition from the considerable membership of 
the National Peace Conference, and it is entirely probable that 
the universal support which the peace societies have given to 
Secretary Hull’s policies accounts, in part, for the quite aston- 
ishing prestige which the 1936 election campaign revealed 
him to hold. The National Peace Conference favors also the 
stabilization of international currencies and the final settle- 
ment, one way or the other, of war debts. 

It demands a defense policy, insisting that there shall be a 
single government policy, made by elected representatives of 
the people, and not, as there now is, a separate naval policy, 
which at many points is in direct contradiction to that of the 
State Department. It wishes the army and navy to be deprived 
of policy-forming powers. And it wishes to confine the inter- 
pretation of defense to the protection of our own soil from 
invasion and the fulfillment of our obligations under the Kel- 
logg Pact. What the fulfillment of these obligations implies 
is not indicated. Internationally it stands for the reduction of 
armaments. 

It favors the extension of the Good Neighbor policy to Eu- 
rope and the East, the support of non-intervention, and judi- 
‘ (Continued on page -108) 
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cial settlements. It reaffirms the maintenance of civil liberties 
and deplores racial discrimination in immigration. 


Peace by Neutrality 


Tue Nationat PEacr CoNFERENCE HAS AGREED THAT ITS MEM- 
bers should support a neutrality law, but they are not 
agreed as to what kind of law is most desirable. The 
differences between them are chiefly differences of emphasis. 
Outstanding spokesmen for the Carnegie Endowment, 
the League of Nations Association, and some of the 
officials of such fact-finding organizations as the Foreign 
Policy Association, believe that it is chimerical and unrealis- 
tic to encourage faith in the United States maintaining isola- 
tion and neutrality in a warring world. But the majority of 
the active peace propagandists are concentrating now on a 
mandatory neutrality bill designed to keep America out of 
war if and when war occurs. The attitude of the left groups, 
organized in the League Against War and Fascism, of which 
more later, is not at all clear on this issue, for, although they 
would seek to isolate the United States from any international 
wars, their stand toward civil wars is different, and in Spain 
it is already being demonstrated that civil warfare may at any 
moment become international. 

The more uncompromisingly pacifist wing of the National 
Peace Conference wants the neutrality law so written that it 
is mandatory on the President to forbid the shipment of arms, 
munitions, basic raw materials, and the extension of credits 
and loans to all belligerents, and the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, the National Council for the 
Prevention of War and practically all of the smaller organi- 
zations will undoubtedly bring pressure on Congress for such 
legislation. They are already mobilizing a very effective propa- 
ganda, designed to appeal to all possible groups, but espe- 
cially to youth, women, farmers, labor and the churches. 

The peace societies pushing for this legislation insist that 
the neutrality laws are misnamed. They say that their mem- 
bers are, of course, not in spirit neutral as between an ag- 
gressor and his victim. They prefer to call the present law 
and the more radical one which is proposed, embargo legis- 
lation. To the argument that you cannot let a fascist nation 
overrun the world they reply that the moment that America 
gets into a war for however holy a purpose, fascism will zpso 
facto be established in the United States, that is to say, free 
speech will be prohibited, conscription introduced and the 
whole of industry mobilized on a fascist basis. The industrial 
mobilization pian of the War Department which foresees a 
completely mobilized economy in case of war, is being used 
by these organizations to show the trade unions what war 
will mean to them. 

The more conservative bodies who favor permissive neu- 
trality insist that the world is a single, economic and collect- 
ive unit and that it is impossible to isolate any country in the 
long run. They insist that if a nation adopts the policy of sus- 
pending its major intercourse with any country which is the 
victim of aggression—which on the one side is what the 
embargo policy might amount to—we begin to disorganize 
world trade and foster national autarchy even in time of 
peace and thus increase the economic strains and dislocations 
which lead to war. They go further and say that an attempt 
completely to isolate the United States if the rest of the world 
were at war, would also lead to fascism, that is, to complete 
dictatorship over the whole of economic life. The idea of with- 
drawal is, they say, defeatist and irresponsible. 

In the last annual report of the directors of the Carnegie 
Endowment, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler summed up this 
view of the situation thus: “The one certain way for the 
United States to keep out of international war is to join in 
preventing it.” Dr. Butler insists that the Pact of Paris ought 
to be implemented and that its breach should be considered 
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an act of broken faith by the people of the United States 
who “cannot be neutral unless they propose at the same time 
to be immoral.” 

“Neutrality with morality,” he says, “involves action to 
indicate recognition of the fact that an international pledge 
has been broken and international confidence to that extent 
destroyed. . . . They must require their government to move 
forward constructively in cooperation with all other civilized 
nations, to protect the peace of all and increase the prosperity 
Orally 

The opponents of mandatory neutrality insist that the 
effect of attempting to “quarantine war” would, if it were uni- 
versally accepted, simply mean that the small and unarmed 
nations of the earth would become the prey of powerful 
aggressors, 

They insist further that mandatory neutrality is not a real- 
istic program, that it would be circumvented by bootleggers 
selling to warring countries via neutrals and if they wished 
to do so they might even point out that in the same week 
in which public opinion was mobilized against an open ship- 
per of airplanes to Spain no attention was paid to other ship- 
pers of planes to Le Havre in France, although the destina- 
tion of the two shipments was unquestionably the same. 


The Effect of the Nye Report 

IN THE PEACE MOVEMENT ONE POLICY HAS LED TO ANOTHER. 
The campaign for mandatory neutrality grew out of the 
revelations of the Nye munitions investigation, and the Nye 
munitions investigation was the result of a campaign waged 
by the peace societies and most especially by the Women’s 
International League and its able secretary, Dorothy Detzer. 
The Nye investigation convinced most of the peace socie- 
ties—and a great many editors, journalists, Congressmen and 
Senators—that we got into the last war by our attempt to 
maintain a booming war trade and protect our investments. 
Ergo, the way to keep out of the next war is to withdraw 
trade and credits from belligerents and therefore have noth- 
ing to fight for. 

Only another war will test whether the experience of one 
crisis can be used for formulating a water-tight policy to deal 
with another crisis. But it is of profound significance that 
this wing of the peace movement which so long fought up- 
stream for world cooperation to prevent war now finds some 
of its strongest supporters amongst the perennial isolationists, 
once their intrepid enemies, in the House and in the Senate. 


The Leftist Tendency 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT SHIFT IN THE PEACE MOVEMENT HAS BEEN 
caused by the emergence of a relatively new organization, 
and federation of organizations: The League Against War 
and Fascism. 

The rise of fascism in Central Europe and the threat of its 
expansion, introduced new alignments into the peace move- 
ment all over the world and also here. Until 1933 the Ameri- 
can peace movement was essentially middle class, and the mid- 
dle class mentality still dominates a large part of it. But the 
rise of fascism convinced left wing labor and radical groups 
everywhere that the immediate war menace was from des- 
perate capitalism, which they interpreted fascism to be. “Fas- 
cism,” they define as “the destruction of the democratic 
process by violence for the sake of preserving profits.” 

In the League Against War and Fascism they have, there- 
fore, organized a phase of Popular Front activity agreed upon 
as part of the present policy of the Third International. Their 
object is to fight every sign of fascism at home, to back every 
movement for strengthening the power of the workers and to 
identify war as the instrument of a desperate capitalism. 
The predominant theory of the league is socialist. But they, 
again, in an effort to widen their front, have established a 
minimum program to appeal to larger groups than avowed 

socialists or communists. (Continued on page 110) 
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“This book is one of the clearest 
and most sensible expositions of the 
ars amandi. .. . The importance of 
the wife’s reaching an orgasm and 
the technique of insuring that results 
are emphasized.”’ 

— Quarterly Review of Biology 


“Begins with a description of the 
nervousness of the young bride on 
the first night of marriage, and ends 
with an account of the positions in 
which coitus may take place.’’ 
—Lancet (leading English 
medical journal) 


“Deals with the physical and psycho- 
logical problems of coitus. . . . Can 
be freely recommended to patients 
who require guidance in their marital 
life. .. . It would certainly help men 
to understand the ‘frigid wife’.”’ 
—General Practice 


“The frank, yet delicate, handling of 

the subject makes the manual one 

that a physician may safely suggest.” 

—Amer. Journal of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


“Evans gives all the advice that 
anybody needs.”’ 
—Journal of the Amer. 
Medical Ass’ n* 


* The membership of the American Medical 
Association consists of approximately 100,000 
physicians, 


THE CHARTS 


Female Sex Organs, Side View @ Female Genital Parts @ Male Sex 


The Internal Sex Organs @® 


External Sex Organs @ Female Sex 
Organs, Front View @ Entrance to 


The Organs, Side View @ Male Sex Or- 
gans, Front View @ Male Repro- 
ductive Cell, Front and Side Views. 


(Detailed explanations accompany charts.) 


“From a very fi 
large clinical ex- 
perience | have 

come to the con- O 
clusion that prob- 
ably not one in 
five men knows how 

to ‘orm thesex- 
ual act correctly.”” 
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Address... rT 


Mail coupon to your bookseller or to 


EMERSON BOOKS, INC., Dept. 760-G 


R © OS ey ees es es ki 
251 West 19th St., New York | 


Enclosed please find $1.95 for which please send prepaid 
SEX PRACTICE IN MARRIAGE for FREE 1! 
TION. I have the privilege of returning the book within 
5 days and purchase price will be refunded, 


Check here, if you wish book sent C. O. D. 
(Same money-back guarantee, of course.) 


NSPEC- 


LAST YEAR 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


RETURNED 
THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
TO SOLVENCY 


Through Constructive Plans Worked Out 
By The Doctor of Family Finances 


@ Last year thousands of families 
reorganized their finances so ef- 
fectively—under the direction of 
Household’s Doctor of Family 
Finance—that they got their debts 
under control and are now run- 
ning on a sound basis. ; 
The Doctor's formula has three 
parts. First, (if indicated) a small 
loan which will pay pressing debts 
and can be repaid froma small per 
cent of monthly income. This re- 
stores nearly normal purchasing 
power to the family—keeps it 
Operating as a going institution. 


Second, the Doctor helps make a 
budget that stops money leaks— 
guides the family expenditures to 
buy needed goods. Third, the Doc- 
tor teaches how to stretch the family 
dollar through Better Buymanship. 

The budgeting principles advo- 
cated by The Doctor of Family 
Finances after years of practical 
study and the Better Buymanship 
booklets can be of considerable 
help to you in your work with 
families. Check the titles that in- 
terest you on the order blank 
below and mail it today. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance organizations, with 215 offices in 148 cities 


OOOO COCOCCOE OED OSO OSE OESOOS OSS EEESSOSSSEESESOSSOSESSOEHOSSSSOSESESESSSSOOOOSIESES! 


ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


BuRR BLACKBURN ° 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“DocrTror OF FAMILY FINANCES” 


Research Dept., 


SG-2, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 
FREE BULLETINS 


f Money Management for House- | 


J holds, the budget book. 


[| “Let the Women Do the Work,” 

\_J an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


Marrying on a Small Income, Finan- 


cial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
of ideas on how to save money on 


food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


[—] Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
__| and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 


O Poultry, Eggsand Fish © Kitchen Utensils 0 Children’s Playthings and 
© Sheets, Blankets, Table O Furs Books ; 

Linen and Towels © Wool Clothing 1) Soap and other Cleansing 
0 Fruits and Vegetables, O Floor Coverings A RECS Tires 

Fresh and Canned Dairy Products Dinko Uae ae 

: = ; are 

Ci Shoes and Stockings 1 Cosmetics f Household Refrigerators 
© Silks and Rayons O Gasoline and Oil Home Heating 
O Meat O Electric Vacuum Cleaners Gloves 


Enclosed find $ 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS 


Cli; 


_.in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
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It is important to draw the distinction between the philoso- 
phies of the left wing organizations and those of the older 
societies, even though their programs overlap at certain points. 
The national peace movement believes that the world can be 
organized for peace without eliminating the profit system. 
The left wingers argue that during boom periods profits 
increase faster than other forms of income and go largely 
to the rich who re-invest them instead of spending them for 
consumers’ goods. As a result, producer power grows faster 
than consumers’ income and the producers attempt to find 
outlets abroad, thus creating cut throat competition on the 
international market, which competition eventually results in 
war. The greatest cause of war, therefore, lies in the organiza- 
tion of society on a profit basis. , 

The American Communist Party has joined the League 
Against War and Fascism, but it is not dominated by com- 
munists. Its secretary, Paul Reid, is a devout Quaker. 

The organization grew out of the Amsterdam Anti-War 
Congress, called by Henri Barbusse in August 1932. The 
American delegates, on their return, set up the American 
Committee for Struggle Against War, with sixty members. 
It organized a United States Congress Against War in Sep- 
tember 1933, called over the signatures of Sherwood Ander- 
son, Theodore Dreiser and Upton Sinclair. 2600 delegates 
who attended established the American League Against War 
and Fascism. The 1935 Congress, with 2070 delegates claimed 
to represent three and a quarter million people. It is an inter- 
national organization. Affiliated with it in this country are 
200 organizations including left wing church bodies and some 
trade unions. Its chairman is Harry F. Ward. Earl Browder 
is one of the vice-chairmen. Roger Baldwin is on the execu- 
tive committee. It has both individual members and _afhli- 
ated organizations and is one of the fastest growing anti- 
war organizations in the country. 3000 members have joined 
since January 1936, without‘any membership drive. Its pub- 
lication Fight, a pro-labor, anti-fascist magazine, lively, well 
written and well edited, has a larger paid circulation than the 
periodicals of all other anti-war and peace organizations com- 
bined. 

It is the only anti-war organization in the United States to 
advocate direct economic action such as the labor strike to 
prevent preparation for war. Its ten point program demands 
the stoppage of the manufacture and shipment of war sup- 
plies, the exposure of United States war preparations, the 
abolishing of military training of youth, mandatory neutrality, 
opposition to American imperialism with all help for colonial 
struggles for freedom, the exposure of fascism and potential 
fascism, the defense of strikers, fight against racial discrim- 
ination and the defense of citizenship rights of American sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The dilemma of the League Against War and Fascism is 
that it does not apparently believe that any existing democracy 
is at a stage where it can effectively fight fascism, since it be- 
lieves that fascist forces are already active in all the democra- 
cies. Only democracies organized along Popular Front lines 
will be reliable. Yet a world crisis is likely to come before 
America is socially reorganized. Despite its advocacy of man- 
datory neutrality in international wars, were an international 
war to break out in which, for instance, Germany and Japan 
were aligned against Russia, it is very doubtful whether the 
organization’s neutrality would hold. 

Certainly in civil wars, wherever they may occur, the 
League Against War and Fascism is unlikely to be neutral. 
It is not neutral in the current Spanish war. Its attitude is that 
“strict neutrality in wars between nations is a settled policy 

- but neutrality in a civil war is another matter. . . . We 
oppose the proposed amendments to the neutrality act to pre- 
vent the recognized Spanish government . . . from purchas- 
ing supplies in the American market ... .” 
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But there is much reason to fear that the next international 
war may be merely an extension of a civil war. Indeed, the 
Spanish struggle is already international warfare. Would 
the league assume a neutral position, if it spread outside the 
Spanish frontiers? It-is difficult to envisage where such neu- 
trality would begin or end. 

The organization campaigns against Hearst, regarded as 
America’s Number One fascist agitator; constantly protests 
against Italy and Germany; opposes any concessions what- 
ever, economic or otherwise, to fascist states; its members 
testified against the Vigilantes in California; they fought par- 
ticipation of America in the Olympic Games and they tele- 
graphed Luther, the German Ambassador in Washington, 
demanding the withdrawal of German troops from Spanish 
soil. They did not, of course, protest against the International 
Legion, which is fighting on the side of the ys 


The Binding Thread 

WHAT IS THE CONCLUSION? DoEs ANYTHING BIND TOGETHER 
the big-wigs of the Carnegie Endowment and the communist 
members of the League Against War and Fascism, the paci- 
fists of the Women’s Peace Union and Nicholas Murray But- 
ler? Can the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
with its “middle of the road” program, see at any point eye 
to eye with the League Against War and Fascism, with its 
sympathy for some forms of civil strife? 

And has anything been achieved? 

The answer to both questions is yes. There are points at 
which unity has been achieved, not without a considerable 
influence on public opinion and public policy. Investigations 
which the peace societies, separately and together, have made 
into the economic causes of war; the Chatham House report 
of the Carnegie Endowment, in which economists of many 
colorations agreed that trade stoppages and anarchic curren- 
cies were contributing causes of war; revelations that the 
Good Neighbor Policy of Mr. Hull is not the policy of the 
United States Navy, and that munitions interests play a cyni- 
cal game of furnishing fodder to both sides; and the convic- 
tion, however confused, that war and social and economic 
injustice are companions, have all had repercussions far be- 
yond the members of the peace societies and have influenced 
demands for a more liberal trade policy, a democratically con- 
trolled defense policy, and progressive development toward 
a more just society. Peace societies can claim part of the credit 
for the change in our attitude towards South America; for 
getting the marines out of Haiti and Nicaragua, for the 
official enunciation that no longer will our navy be prepared 
to follow and fight for our trade on the seven seas. 

And if one wants to see more clearly what the peace 
movement is, one might perhaps look at what it is not. 
Perhaps its greatest contribution has been to curb and offset 
the militarism, the hundred percentism, the anti-alien ca- 
lamity howling forces who are accustomed to claim for them- 
selves a monopoly of patriotism, and who are present in this 
civilization as they are in all democracies. The peace move- 
ment has been scoffed at by the tough minded for its senti- 
mentality and its confused thinking. But it is clearly bent, all 
of it, on keeping America to the American dream: a coun- 
try set against racial and class discrimination, jealous of its 
civil liberties, anti-imperialistic, cooperative, non-aggressive, 
proudly free, and robustly civilian. It contains communists 
and tories, but none who have cynically abandoned the hope 
of orderly progress internally and internationally, by rational, 
non-violent means. It has done much to prevent American pa- 
triotism from expressing itself importantly in the forms sug- 
gested by the D.A.R., the right wing of the American Legion, 
the Ku Klux Klan and its spiritual allies. Its spirit is generous. 
And it is committed to the belief in human reason, which 
is the very basis and justification of democratic government. 

In war or in peace, it helps to hold the American temper 
in balance. It is civilized. 


Mrs. Zabriski wants 
two new feet 


Her feet are tired! Her feet hurt! 

There’s washing to do. The floor needs scrub- 
bing. But Mrs. Zabriski is too weary to care. She 
can't do more, she says—unless she gets new feet. 


That’s impossible. Yet a little new help might 
goa long way towards getting more work done— 
with less wear-and-tear on Mrs. Zabriski. And, 
as far as washing tasks go, Fels-Naptha Soap 
can give that new help. The extra help of richer, 
golden soap and lots of naptha to speed out dirt, 
even in cool water! 

Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa. for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha onPetae Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL WORK 
ENGINEERING 


By June Purcell Guild and Arthur Alden Guild 


This book about the study of social problems and 
money-faising, written by two experienced social 
workers, can be understood by laymen and they are 
able to apply the principles outlined to their own 
local problems. Agency board members join 
professional social workers in proclaiming Social 
Work Engineering as something new in the field 
of social organization and financial support, prac- 
tical, readable, authoritative. 


$1.50 prepaid from THE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


“ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard auth- 
ors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medi- 
cal, mechanical, children’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson’s 1937 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A 
short course in literature. The buying guide of 
300,000 book lovers. The selection of a metropolitan book store 
brought to your home. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY. 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. F—1275 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, 


Illinois 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK FOR 
TODAY’S NEEDS IN READING, 
WRITING, AND SPEAKING 


The largest, latest abridgment of the New 
Merriam - Webster, WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition; characterized by the 
same outstanding scholarship. Sur- 
passes all other abridged diction- 
aries in authority, usefulness. 110,- 

000 Entries; 1,800 Illustrations ; 
1,300 Pages. Thin-Paper Style, In- 
dexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, 
$5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp Pig- 
skin (dark blue or natural), $8.50. 
Get the Best Handy-Sized Dictionary. 
Purchase of your bookseller, or send 
order and remittance direct to the pub- 
lishers. Write for fascinating New Quiz 
and pictureGame—FREE. G.& C.MERRIAM 
CO., 769 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTERS 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


FIFTH EDITION 
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TRAV E 


_ Journeys FarandNear, 


Bermuda 


Florid California 


Havana 
West Indies Mediterranean 
Cruises 

All Expense Trips — Steamer — Rail — Motor 
FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE - 1937 
with MRS. ALLEN JOHNSON 
From New York June 29th In S. S. Statendam 
52 Days — 8 Countries — $750.00 
For Descriptive Literature and Details Apply to 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


522 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Individual or Group Travel Everywhere 


The Coronation Freighter Voyages Orient 
Cruises and Tours West Indies South America 
South Africa North Cape 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
501 Fifth Avenue Tel.: MUrray Hill 2-7583 New York 


Specializing in 
FREIGHTER VOYAGES and CARGO LINER CRUISES 
Booklet (No. 2) of Voyages Up to 50 Days, on 
request, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. BO. 9-8850. 


AND 


OTHER AMERICAS 


19 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
A Distinctive Service for the Selective Traveler 
Your Wishes Your Budget 
HERBERT WEINSTOCK MARGARET SLOSS 


SOUTH 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENT STUDY TOURS 1937 


FOR THE - INTELLIGENT TRAVELLER 
WHO WANTS SOMETHING MORE 
THAN SIGHTSEEING. 


Write for information 


POCONO STUDY TOURS, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York City 


UM 
TOURS TO U.S8.8.R. 


Low Prices 


FIFTH RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
Leaders: Jerome Davis, Yale University 
George M. Day, Occidental College 


SOVIET LAND CRUISE 
Leaders: Samuel Cross, Harvard University 
Walter Cook, New York University 


COOPERATIVES STUDY TOUR 
Leader: Dr. Roy V. Peel, New York University 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 44 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Attractive Itineraries 


fe 


LERS NOTE BOOK 


“THE TRAVEL INDUSTRY, BARRING UNFORESEEN INTERNATIONAL 
controversies, is definitely poised on the threshold of its 
greatest year,” says Douglas Malcolm of the American Ex- 
press Company Travel Service. “Economic fears of 1936 are 
rapidly being replaced by restored confidence and a release 
from forced economy. Coupled with the changing psychology 
is the reduced transportation rate at home and abroad, the 
drastic concessions and exchange rates offered for foreign 
travel and the great international celebrations planned.” 


1937 WILL WITNESS OCEAN TRAVEL IN A NEW HIGH FOR BOTH 
the number of cruises and the volume of patronage. Advance 
reservations for April, May and June continue unabated for 
transatlantic sailings, with many liners nearing capacity lists. 
The closing year gives the transatlantic routes increases from 
10 to 20 percent. Tropic cruises from the three Atlantic ports 
of New York, Boston, and Montreal will surpass an all time 
record. January was conspicuous by heavy booking for world 
cruises. To the American Export Lines’ twice-a-month cruises 
to the Mediterranean, the Italian Line is adding three Medit- 
erranean cruises to its regular service. The short cruise has 
attracted many people from the midwestern states. Bermuda, 


which recorded over 15 percent increase in tourist traffic for 


1936, advanced holiday figures by an additional 10 percent, 
with the Furness-Bermuda Line reporting an all time record 
season ahead. The West Indies short cruise programs will 
this season be enlivened by organized port attractions headed 
by special entertainments in Kingston and Havana. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED CHRISTMAS AND NEw YEAR HOLIDAY 
travel rush came simultaneously with the largest trek ever 
recorded for Florida and California, and the new demands 
for hundreds of special snow trains to winter sports centers. 
Florida resorts report the largest early mass arrivals in the 
state's history. California’s biggest tourist season began a 
month earlier than usual, with western railroads estimating 
from 30 to 40 percent increase in January traffic over last year. 
Hotel reservations exceed last January by 30 percent. While 
railroads report a general gain of 18.5 percent in passenger 
revenues for the first ten months of 1936, many roads greatly 


exceed the average figure, with the holidays bringing a full © 


realization of the heavy traffic stimulated by lower fares. 


PROMINENT IN THE YEAR'S REVIEW WAS THE TOURIST TREK TO 
Mexico, Ireland, Russia, Scandinavia, and the Balkan States, 
which entered increases of foreign visitors ranging from 50 
to 100 percent. Headed by the Coronation and the Paris 
Exposition, Europe holds out many attractions for 1937. Early 


reservations are recommended for ocean and foreign accom- — 


modations; last minute preparations may no longer be made 
up by air flights, as European air lines are already booking 
reservations up to June and July, with the heaviest travel pros- 
pects in the history of aviation. The Graf Zeppelin has com- 
pleted 139 transatlantic trips and over one million miles of 
flight over land and sea, and American air lines close their 
greatest year—as illustrated by 41,161,000 miles flown in No- 
vember, an increase of 130 percent over the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 1937 will see planes on regular 
schedules over Egypt, the Sudan, South Africa, India, the 
North Cape districts, and on this continent it will be possible 
to view the National Parks, Alaska, and Mexico from the air. 
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The Pinnacles, Alkmaar 


The SPELL OF SOUTH AFRICA 


me OSe who have felt the spell of South 
Africa — the indefinable lure of its 
mystery and romance — always want to 
return! 


The climate is ideal — and there is so much 
to see! Matchless Victoria Falls, mysterious 
Zimbabwe, African big game in Kruger 
Park, the colorful ports of the East Coast, 
the primitive blacks with their picturesque 
tribal customs, and other wonderful sights 
too numerous to mention! 


DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ALL LEADING TOURIST AND TRAVEL AGENCIES 


SPRING 
or 
SUMMER 


6 day cruise to Bermuda . $60.00 
6 day cruise to Nassau... . $70.00 
6 day cruise to Havana... . . $65.00 


Summer Holidays: Roam through the British Isles. 
Tour inexpensively the Continent. 
Discover an America. 


Spring Holidays: 


ASK FOR SUGGESTIONS 
to meet your schedule and budget. 


Elizabeth Whitmore Travel Service 


One East 57th Street New York City 
PLaza 3-2396 


THE OPEN ROAD 


in the 


SOVIET UNION 


—Iith Season— 


Through its own independent American repre- 
sentation in the Soviet Union, and by virtue of 
long-established connections with. Intourist and 
other Soviet institutions, The Open Road affords 
the enquiring traveler exceptional opportunities 
) and advantages. 

You may go with a group under the leadership 
of an authority on Soviet life — paying a fixed 
inclusive price for the trip. Or you may make 
q your own plans and travel independently. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Russian Travel Division 
8 West 40th Street 


New York 


Touring is comfortable in South Africa— 
modern railroads, rare scenic motor high- 
ways and good hotels. Inclusive tours avail- 
able to the high spots of interest, for any 
optional number of days, at moderate prices. 
The Tourist Department of South African 
Railways and Harbours has offices in all the 
larger cities to care for your convenience 
and insure your travel enjoyment. Come 
to South Africa! 


TRAVEL VENTURES 
of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. South 
America with Harry Franck, famous author and vagabond traveler; 
Brewer Eddy Survey Tour of Europe; Mediterranean Tour in the 
Wake of History; (Augustan Pilgrimage and Cruise) led by Dr. 
R. V. D. Magoffin, Dr. David Robinson and Dr. Louis E. Lord; 
Oriental Seminar with Egbert M. Hays; Russia with Professor 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Professor J. Frank Copeland 
and Brewer Eddy; British Isles by Private motor with Mrs. 
William M. Barber; Scandinavia and Central Europe with Royal 
Bailey Farnum; Alaska Cruise with Dr. John B. May; Grand 
Tour of Europe with Mrs. Helen Jackson Beale; European Art 
Schools under the direction of Raymond P. Ensign and Elma 
Lato Paris World’s Fair and Art Congress Tours; also Corona- 
tion our. 


Send for thirty-two page booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


“A Particularly Nice Place to Live” 


Large, light rooms Swimming Pool 


$7 to $10 Weekly Gominaeiun 
. Dramatics 
Meals Optional 
Dances 
® a 
Complete Service a Library 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


A Residence Club for Men and Women 
601 East Ninth Street, New York Facing 


Corner Avenue B — ALgonquin 4-8400 10-Acre Park 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOUSSTAND GOLEEGES 


THE NEW “Y@RK SCHO@E 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER — 1937 


TERM A — June 15 - July 23 
TERM B — July 26 - August 31 


A few of the courses open to experienced social workers 


are listed below: 


Public Welfare Problems 

Public Relief Administration 

Government and Social Work 
Seminar for Supervisors 

Case Studies in Mental Hygiene Problems of Childhood 
Medical Social Problems 
Social Work with the Foreign Born 
Philosophic Interpretations of American Culture 


Perspectives in Social Work 


For special summer catalogue listing all courses, 
admission requirements, etc., write the Registrar. 


122 EAST 22nd STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
Address: 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St.. New York 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. Limited to forty.” 

Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 

in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 

may receive credit for the first summer session 
and the first winter session, and receive the Mas- 
ter’s degree upon the completion of the require- 
ments of two summer sessions and one winter 
session of supervised case work. Limited to forty. 

A summer session of eight weeks is open to expe- 

rienced social workers. A special course in case 

work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. Limited to 
thirty-five. 

Plan D An advanced course of training in the supervision 
and teaching of social case work, conducted by 
Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of 
the School, and staff. Graduates of schools of social 
work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two 
summer sessions at Smith College and, in con- 
sultation with the School, a winter of supervision 
and teaching during which the student may hold 
a paid position in a social agency. Limited to 
twenty-five. 

Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a 
limited number of qualified persons: 

1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day 
Problems in Case Work with Families. Miss 
Gree Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 
12-24. 

2. Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
Work. Dr. LeRoy f Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 26-August 7. 

3. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 
Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 
9-21, , 

For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Plan C 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven) Connecticut 


40% Off Regular Price 
for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 E. 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
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THREE YEARS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 
(Continued from page 82) 


billion dollars annually, total direct appropriation of less than 
$100 million annually, is manifestly inadequate to make a 
real dent on housing needs among the lower income groups. 
Why not in 1937 invest at least the cost of a battleship in 
houses for the American people? 


Today 


THERE WERE MANY LAST YEAR WHO BELIEVED THAT IF A 
Presidential “must” had been applied to the Wagner-Ellen- 
bogen bill we should be on our way today with a planned 
housing program. Under spur of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment six hundred tenement mothers sent their photographs 
to the President in a big album, and “threw in” 5 cents 
apiece to have them taken as an earnest that the signatures 
stood for real people. These mothers are only a handful of 
the tenants the country over who know what each year’s 
delay in public housing means in child rearing and home- 
making against the odds of ramshackle buildings. Their 
homes are of a type that antedates every automobile extant. 
In pre-campaign speeches, President Roosevelt came out un- 
equivocally for public housing; and in his opening address to 
the new Congress he said: 


“There are far reaching problems still with us for which 
democracy must find solutions if it is to consider itself 
successful. 

“For example, many millions of Americans still live in 
habitations which fail to provide the physical benefits of 
modern civilization. . . . The menace exists not only in the 
slum areas of the very large cities, but in many smaller cities 
as well. It exists on tens of thousands of farms, in varying 
degrees, in every part of the country.” 


This year in line with this strong lead the White House 
can count on new forces at work in countless houses. There 
is not only the cramp due to the cessation of building during 
the hard times, but the stir which comes of recaptured 
jobs and renting power. There is an out-of-ordinary increase 
in the number of families, resulting fom delayed marriages. 
There is the “undoubling” of families as prosperity returns. 
[See Ernst Kahn’s article in Survey Graphic, May 1935.] 
The American standard of living is stretching its muscles 
again. 

Those who have been close to the problem predicted long 
ago that a million new dwelling units will be needed an- 
nually for a decade to meet the country’s needs. The private 
builder is not asleep to his opportunity as the $700 million 
loans guaranteed by the Federal Housing Administration in 
the one year 1936 would indicate. But there is little indi- 
cation that he is as yet able, even though he is becoming 
slightly more interested, to meet the poor man’s housing 
problem. 

Hearings which the Housing Authority of New York held 
the last part of December on the “poor man’s housing short- 
age” indicate how serious the situation is. Rents in the worst 
tenements are skyrocketing; as a result there is actually a 
scramble for the most unsanitary quarters. Those hearings 
brought out, too, the inertia and shortsightedness not only 
of landlords but of banks and insurance companies as one 
after another of their representatives testified. 

In New York over two million people are still living in 
houses declared unfit thirty-five years ago; every city in the 
country has the same malady, if in less virulent form. True 
each city can do much to eliminate bad housing by enforcing 
existing legislation, but that does not add to the supply of 
houses. New York is learning, as other cities will, that 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Second Semester—February 9-May 31 


CURRENT HAPPENINGS IN SOCIAL LEGIS- 
LATION—WASHINGTON and HARRISBURG 


A series of fifteen lectures on the situa- 
tion in Washington and Harrisburg by 
Mr. Ewan Clague. Open to social work- 
ers and other interested persons. Tues- 
day evenings, at 7:00, beginning Feb. 9. 
Application blank and complete bulletin 


of Extension courses sent on request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


INTEGRATION OF PRIVATE 
AND 
PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 


requires a professionally trained 
personnel in both fields. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 


offers a graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 


and skills. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY GRAPHIC 112 EAST 19th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATION WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR—Outstanding expert and 
authority on children’s camps available this 
summer. Top-notch progressive organizer. 
Unexcelled successful experience. Corres- 
pondence confidential. Box 7407 Survey. 


WORKER WANTED 


National organization, established, unique, 
engaging, seeks field worker to expand mem- 
bership in various cities. Should have back- 
ground of acquaintance with social work and 
movements. Address 7408 c/o Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Single young man of good habits, desires posi- 
tion in private greenhouse, chauffeur, night- 
watchman, handyman or caretaker. Will ac- 
cept any type of work. Experienced. Can 
furnish excellent references. 7401 Survey. 


Ex-physician, having had ten years in compen- 
sation insurance business, traveled extensively 
in United States, Europe and Asia studying 
vocational, educational, insurance, recreation- 
al, social practices in each country, and de- 
voted last five years to intensive study of 
our social-economic-political problems, desires 
administrative or research position. 17402 
Survey. 


SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER, Southerner, 
college education, several years’ experience, 
New York City. Poise, initiative, resourceful- 
ness, excellent correspondent, executive ability, 
wishes connection business or social organiza- 
tion. 7405 Survey. 


Young woman, secretary-stenographer, eight 
years experience social organizations (mental 
hygiene, psychiatry) ; unusually well-equipped 
by education and experience for connection 
with social service or progressive organization. 
7406 Survey. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 


for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 
For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 
We Supply: 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 

Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons Stenographers 
Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers aan 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street New York City 
Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 54th Street, East of 7th Avenue Eves. 8:30 


vette DIR. FAUSTUS ™ oi22t%""° 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE, 39th STREET, EAST OF BROADWAY 

NIGERIAN 

Dance Drama BASSA MOONA gia teeta | 1 

1 oO L A | T | E New Production 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN Unit 


DALY’S THEATRE, 63rd STREET, EAST OF BROADWAY 
LAFAYETTE THEATRE 


S WwW E E T L A N D 131st Street and 7th Ave. 


A New Play by the Negro Youth Unit 


WPA 
FEDERAL 
THEATRE 


Evenings Only 


Tickets at Box Office 
or 701- 6th Ave. 


25¢ to 55¢| 


NO HIGHER 
MEd. 3-5962 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Jeol otml ocd 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 
A professional employment bureau specializing 


in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75ce per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Stories, etc., revised and typed to 
meet editorial requirements, with placing infor- 
mation. Carl Brown, 181 Lenox Ave., N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


/SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


THREE YEARS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 
(Continued from page 115) 


It has again petitioned for enactment of “the Wagner Bill or 
legislation similar thereto in order that we, as cities, may meet 
our responsibility for providing decent, cheap and healthful 
houses for those unable to secure such housing where housing 


is needed, as well as enabling the cities to eliminate the slum 


drastic steps are needed to wake up the conscience of the 
country. To elicit mass demand for good houses is our best 
assurance that they will be provided. 

The United States Conference of Mayors reports, “Housing 
for persons with low income is even more acute in many 
cities than it was at the time of our last annual conference.” 


areas, with all their disgraceful conditions, where they exist.” 
Speaking of the Wagner bill last year, Herbert W. Morri- 
son, British housing expert and member of the London — 
County Council, is reported to have said, “This bill is some- _ 
what milder in form than the British Act of 1890.”—A 
challenge indeed to all who call themselves Americans! 
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— CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


|’ HERE is no reader of this maga- 

- zine who will not find it in 
many ways to his advantage to sub- 
scribe to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, and we make this offer to dem- 
onstrate that such is the case. What 
we propose is this: mail the postcard 
below, and a copy of NINE PLays will 
immediately be put aside in your name, 
and held until we hear whether or 
not you Care to join. In the meantime, 
a booklet will at once be sent to you 
outlining how the Club operates. 


Study this booklet at your leisure. 
You may be ees for instance, 
to learn that belonging to the Club 
does not mean you have to pay any 
fixed sum each year. Nor does it mean 
that you are obliged to take one book 
every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four). Nor are you 
ever obliged to take the specific book- 
of-the-month selected by the judges. 
You have complete freedom of choice 
at all times. More than 125,000 
families—composed of discerning but 
busy readers like yourself—now ob- 
tain most of their new books through 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. What 
are the advantages that induce them 
to do so? 


Books You M ay 


Have Mis 


The principal one is that you really 
obtain and read the new books you 
promise yourself to read. Time and 
again (is it not true?) you miss not- 
able new books through pure procras- 
tination. Have you as yet read Gone 
With The Wind, by Margaret Mit- 
chell; or An American Doctor's Odyssey 
by Victor Heiser; or Drums Along the 
Mohawk, by Walter D. Edmonds, or 
The Last Puritan by George Santa- 
yana—to mention only a few out- 
standing books, which were dis- 
tributed widely by the Club in the 
past year. Over the past few years 
there have undoubtedly been dozens 
of new books which you were very 
anxious to read at the time, but 
which you would confess sadly you 
simply never ‘‘got around to."’ This 


MAIL THIS CARD 
@ 
NO STAMP NEEDED 


would never happen if you belonged to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Without 
a cent of expense, you would be kept 
advised every month, through the 
most careful book-reporting service 
that has ever been organized, about 
all the important new books published, 
and the Club’s unique system effect- 
ually assures you against missing the 
particular book you wish to read. 


In addition, there are also very 
marked material advantages in be- 
longing to the Club. Records over 
the past few years show that for 
every two books its members pur- 
chased, om the average they received one 
book free. Book-dividends alone (which 
represent a form of profit sharing) 
amounted to more than $1,250,000 
worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the 
tens of thousands of families which 
use this service, not a single one was 
induced to join by a salesman. Every one 
of them joined upon their own intia- 
tive, upon the recommendation of 
friends, who were already members, 
or after simply reading—as we ask 
you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways (too many to outline 
fully in this space) by which mem- 
bership in the Club benefits you as 
a AAS Loa and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail 
the postcard, and a free copy of the 
NINE pPLays will be reserved in your 
name, pending your reading of the 
booklet we shall send you. 


Euceng O’Neixt’s plays in recent years 
have marked him as the most significant 
figure in the contemporary American 
drama. The recent award to him of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature puts a foreign 
stamp of approval upon our own native 
appraisal. One by one, as his plays have 
appeared, they have been the dramatic 
sensation of their day. At the same time it 
has been evident to every discerning person 
that they have none of that ephemeral 
quality which is the usual characteristic 
of the popular play. Serious and deep- 
reaching in their intent, certainly they 
belong upon the shelves of every person 
absorbed in following the turbulent current 
of modern American thought. This volume 
of representative plays, selected by Mr. 
O'Neill himself, was a past ‘‘book-divi- 
dend"’ distributed, free, among Book-of- 
the-Month Club members. What the Club's 
book-dividends are, and why a free copy 
of this volume is now offered to you, is 
explained at the left. 
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A COPY ...FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
of a volume containing nine complete plays by the 1936 winner: 


of the NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 


NINE PLAYS 


BY EUGENE O’NEILL... SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR 
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RETAIL PRICE 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA FIVE DOLLARS 


The volume contains a 
thousand pages, but a 


STRANGE INTERLUDE light, thin, thoroughly 
: opaque paper has been 
utilized, so that it bulks 


E M P E R O R J O N E S no larger than the ordi- 


nary library volume; 
the binding is a hand- 
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